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HE development of “ the political crisis” has 

not been advanced very much this week. 

We have suggested in these columns on many 
occasions during the past two or three months that 
one of the most important factors in the political situa- 
tion was the great personal disinclination of the Prime 
Minister to vacate No. 10, Downing Street, coupled 
with his inveterate tendency to postpone at the last 
moment any decision involving a “ plunge” into the 
unknown. This tendency was well known to his col- 
leagues long before the war, but it has certainly never 
before been so forcibly illustrated as this week. The 
position which he now holds would have been regarded 
by any of his predecessors as quite impossible. His 
Conservative colleagues profess undying loyalty, but 
decline to agree to the dismissal of the shrewdly 
mutinous “Cabin Boy ”—who, accordingly, remains 
virtually master of the ship. Mr. Lloyd George allowed 
himself to be persuaded at his Sunday supper party 
to postpone his resignation and take a holiday, on the 
strength of the soothing assurances given by Mr. Cham- 
berlain in his speech at Oxford. But, almost immediately, 
that speech was publicly challenged by no less a person- 
age than the chairman of the Central Council of the 
National Unionist Association, who has now made it 
perfectly clear that, no matter what Mr. Chamberlain 
or Lord Birkenhead may say, the Unionist Party does 
not wish, and will not consent, to face the electors under 
the leadership, even the nominal leadership, of Mr. 
Lloyd George. The result of the Wolverhampton 
Election has immensely encouraged the anti-Coalition 
Unionists, and it is really yery difficult to see how even 
Mr. Lloyd George can support, for very much longer, 
the humiliating ambiguity of the position to which 
Sir George Younger has reduced him. 





Meanwhile, Mr. Lloyd George’s quite real prestige 
abroad has suffered another very severe blow in the 
refusal of the American Government to have anything 
to do with the Genoa Conference. It is true that the 
reasons given for the refusal reflect rather on French 
than on British policy, but this Conference is Mr. Lloyd 
George’s own pet project, and it is he who will have to 
suffer the discredit of its now predestined failure. 
The American Government makes scarcely any attempt 
to conceal its opinion that the Genoa project is a sham, 
a mere electioneering trick. It points out that since 
the chief cause of economic disturbance in Europe 
(namely, the uncertainty surrounding the question of 
Reparations) is to be excluded from discussion, it is 
impossible to escape the conclusion that the Conference 
is not primarily designed to be an economic conference 
at all. Such is the result of the “ new diplomacy” 
of Cannes and Boulogne, and of the “ complete agree- 
ments ” which our indispensable Prime Minister always 
contrives to reach. It is a very sorry business, and we 
cannot ‘imagine a less propitious moment than that 
which Lord Derby has chosen this week, to raise again 
the question of a comprehensive Pact or Alliance 
between Great Britain and France. British opinion 
on this subject has hardened very distinctly during the 
past few weeks. In January it was ready to accept 
the strictly limited Pact which was offered at Cannes, 
but to-day it is more inclined to repudiate the whole 
idea of any specially close relationship with France. 
If any such proposal were made an election issue there 
is hardly a shadow of doubt but that the party respon- 
sible for it would be defeated. It would, therefore, 
be sheer madness to proceed with it at present; for 
an agreement concluded in such conditions would 
obviously be both meaningless and worthless, 

* * * 

Mr. Montagu’s resignation, following on the startling 
telegram from India, has produced an awkward— 
not to say dangerous—situation for the Government. 
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But we hope it has also brought us very much nearer but there has been no sign of willingness on the employ- 
to a drastic re-settlement with Turkey. Everyone, for ers’ pet to meet them even a quarter of the way. it 
a long time past, has known the effects which Mr.Lloyd has been made plain, during the resumed negotiations 
George’s anti-Turkish infatuation was producing on that the employers’ demand for a pledge against Trade 
the Tofiien Moslems, and none but the craziest Phil- Union interference with “functions of management ” 
hellenes and the most ignorant politicians could have is not a reply to any act of aggression attempted by 
been deaf to the repeated warnings of the Anglo-Indian the Union, but a new challenge thrown down by the 
authorities and the Secretary of State. It is natural, employers. The Union has offered to allow the question 
of course, that Downing Street should be angry at this of management to remain as it was under the agreement 
attempt to force its hand on the eve of the long deferred of 1914, and to give a written undertaking to this effect ; 
Near Eastern Conference. The great Greek Empire but this proposal the employers have rejected. The 
project has obviously been in ruins since the battle of question which the workers regard as of greatest immed- 
the Sakaria and the Franco-Turkish pact, and Mr. iate importance is that of overtime. Quite rightly, 
Lloyd George and Lord Curzon have for some time in our opinion, they object to overtime being worked, 
been preparing to climb down. But they have not when about a third of the engineers are totally un- 
shown any disposition to climb down further than employed, except in urgent cases, which are fully 
they could help, and Lord Curzon, in his struggle in provided for under the existing agreement. But the 
Paris ten days thee to save his own face and as much employers apparently claim full discretion to order 
territory as he can for Greece, will be heavily handicapped the working of what overtime they please, on the ground 
by the Indian Government’s pronouncement. We are that this is a question of management. This is the 
not at all sorry; the policy which he and the Prime immediate issue which has led to the dispute; but 
Minister have pursued has been politically disastrous behind it, as we have pointed out, there are other and 
from beginning to end. The constitutional aspect of wider issues. 
Mr. Montagu’s action we need not discuss here; it 
we) yo 4 Sa egg tee heme Re a wider issues involve nothing less than the 
put forward raise some difficult points. The evacuation th - Py = future noeU and neg 5p if 
of Smyrna should be easy, that of Constantinople less __ Tae little an”, one com th roken 
easy; and there will certainly be a long fight before the Yi 16 onen to | he ™ hen a Nl the establi way 
Greeks are ousted from Thrace. As for the restoration 4.0... bp , a complete revision of all the established 

s . —oo employment. The employers have made no 

of the Sultan’s suzerainty over the Holy Places, which  ¢o arot of th tent f the lock + 
include Jerusalem as well as Mecca, that obviously t their intention, if the lock-out comes, of raising 
involves a good deal beyond the “just aspirations ” ~~ sk a ba gag of endeavouring to put the 
of the Indian Moslems, and we are not quite sure that “ Souter a poole —o Tr = they — - 
the Turks themselves take it so seriously as their yt) the pled — oo oe »  Gseseuanes 
Saitien, Gilende e pledges given during the war, and under an 

aor! e . Act of Parliament enforcing their observance, the 
Coupled with the Delhi telegram there comes another are oe —_ a ga ee ry 

grave indication of the state of India in the report of ‘Those cust _ Moroni see lly th » vhie Picle . 

Lord Rawlinson’s speech on the Budget. In his 4, tp. « wren ““ ¥ shines °” b skill ~y labo - 

contest with the Democratic Party in the Legislative if th ng " S eee , a 

Assembly, the Commander-in-Chief made no secret 27° DOW>! bape qk oy sil eer. their way, to be abrogated 

of his anxiety. In the present circumstances, he declar- again once and for all. Freedom from interference 

: — - _ with management means, for the employers, freedom 
ed, the internal British garrison was none too large; 5 yse what class of labour they ch ae & 

he expected the ability of the Government to maintain 4)... choose to — 7 »4 f ota As — pr on 

law and order to be seriously tested at no distant date. a d red} ‘fn ‘tel, ° the . hole jew tned age: . a 

What, then, are we going to do in India? The iron jp gust PTT the k k. | oa this . va “d r 

hand is beginning to show pretty plainly under the j., pa Tip oe hope vid] Seal oA } a Rigen val 

velvet glove, and the fools in this country who think pe d —_ whieh the “a hoes vill. be = d come 
force offers us a short way out of all our troubles, are ,;, md thei ~ t dln > an peered elf on ee 
preparing to throw their caps in the air. For our i5, of w oe pee pans hile og - i ‘a ae 
, we have never pretended that we can, or ought to, —— ee ee ee ee 
me gt get . be seeking so to break the power of the Unions as to 
atever the duty of keeping the peace }, f, See ge age h 

may impose on us. But we are very sure that to play ave = freee hand in the workshops than they dave 

the policeman is only one—and that not the most had at any time since Trade Unionism became powerful. 

important—part of our task. We must, if only to That is the essence of the dispute, both in the engineering 

save an appalling calamity, press forward Apes. a shops and in the oo where the issue is a 

reforms in every possible way. It will be fatal to tell a : - hoo gy - the a ay sara a 

India that her business is to make the best of what she Jane th “8 . ee kelv. “If ange ic . t 

has got for ten years, with a formidable British garrison j{. poached se hi wt will f ‘ Pca ie ree 

to watch the process. It is childish to say that any 44, = “ ° a fn sw 3 ol og e as 
further reforms that we concede will damage our a 6 a ee ee ee 


prestige and encourage the “ extremists.” Our prestige , ° z 

no longer depends on the sword, and “extremism’’ The County Council elections throughout the country 

is far more likely to be discouraged than encouraged have resulted in a set-back for Labour. In London, 

by every honest step forward that we take. the Labour Party has barely held its own against a 
. ° 9 strong combined attack of Municipal Reformers and 


_ There seems, at the time of writing, to be every Progressives. In the provinces, serious defeats have 
likelihood of a national lock-out in the engineering been sustained in certain of the areas in which Labour 
industry this week-end. The events of the last few was strongest, notably in Durham and Monmouthshire. 
days have certainly given us no cause to modify the Gains have been made in some districts, especially in 
opinion, which we expressed here a fortnight ago, the rural areas; but on the whole the result of the 
that the dispute is solely due to the provocative action elections is certainly a set-back. The explanation 
and attitude of the Engineering Employers’ Federation. may be found partly in the growing tendency of all 
The Amalgamated Engineering Union appears to have other groups and parties to combine against Labour, 
used every possible effort to reach a compromise; and in the virtual disappearance of “ Liberalism” or 
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“ Progressivism"’ from local politics in many parts 
of the country. * But this is not the complete explana- 
tion. Undoubtedly the increased polls of the anti- 
Labour candidates are largely the fruits of the “ economy 
campaign.” Local, far more than national, elections 
can be made to turn solely on the amount, without 
reference to the utility, of public expenditure; and 
Labour candidates, demanding better provision of 
work for the unemployed, a larger housing programme, 
increased educational facilities, and so on, cannot by 
any possibility make their policy sound cheap. Accord- 
ingly, the man with the “ratepayer” point of view 
voted for the anti-Labour candidate, who merely 
romised to reduce expenditure without going into 
inconvenient details. The Labour candidates, of course, 
argued that the rates were too high because an unfair 
share of national burdens was being thrust upon the 
local authorities, but the ratepayers remained uncon- 
vinced that Labour would succeed at present in shifting 
the burden from the rates to national taxation of the 
rich. Until local finance is reformed, local politics are 
likely to remain dominated by the indiscriminate 
economist. 
* * * 

The fragmentary cabled accounts which reach this 
country from South Africa seem to point to a consider- 
able worsening of the situation on the Rand. As the 
strike is prolonged, the element of violence grows. 
Pitched battles take place around the mines which are 
being kept at work, under Government protection, 
with blackleg labour. Rival commandoes parade the 
streets and occupy buildings. Trouble develops not 
only between the police and the strikers, but between 
the latter and the natives who are still at work. The 
natives, we are told, are beginning to form commandoes 
of their own, and extensive native troubles are feared 
if the strike continues. © The peculiar racial conditions 
in South Africa and in its mining industry make a 
big strike a far more serious matter there than it would 
be in this country. Political and racial complications 
inevitably arise. In this case, the information which 
has come through is too scanty to form the basis of any 
clear estimate of rights and wrongs in the dispute. 
A while ago it seemed that both parties had practically 
agreed to accept arbitration, and that the only question 
at issue was whether or not all mines should continue 
to work on the old terms pending a decision. On this 
point, negotiations appear to have broken down; and 
since then the Government has apparently been aiding 
the mineowners, who are seeking to enforce large wage- 
reductions, especially in the low-grade mines, to keep 
their mines open. The latest news is exceedingly 
disquieting ; and it is now stated that martial law will 
probably be proclaimed in the strike area. 

* * * 


The whole of the Civil Service associations are pro- 
testing against the decision of the Government to abolish 
the Civil Service Arbitration Board. The absence 
from the Geddes Reports of any proposal for a “ super- 
cut’ in salaries has not relieved their apprehensions ; 
for they are well aware that the matter has been under 
consideration by the Treasury. As long as the Arbitra- 
tion Board exists, they enjoy some protection; for 
they can apply for permission to take any proposal 
to cut salaries (except under the automatic sliding 
scale based on the cost of living) before an impartial 
tribunal, whose verdict the Government cannot but 
accept. If this tribunal is abolished, salaries can be 
cut at any time by a mere fiat of the Treasury, which 
1s virtually the employer of all Civil Servants. It is 
understood that the Government’s present intention 
1s to allow the Arbitration Board to dispose of the 
cases which have already been referred to it, but not 
to deal with any fresh cases. The Associations have 

y raised the'question, through their representatives 


on the National Whitley Council, and, failing satis- 
faction there, they will take up the matter in the House 
of Commons. It seems clear that, unless we are to 
have the Civil Service bargaining and striking like any 
other body of workers, there must be some impartial 
authority, such as the Arbitration Board, with power 
to determine wages and conditions where agreement 
cannot be reached by negotiation. The logical sequel 
to the abolition of the Board would be the revival of 
the “ strike policy,” which, relying on the Board, the 
Postal Workers have recently abandoned. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The best proof of 
the popularity of the Treaty is the growing conviction 
of its opponents that to wreck it recourse must be had 
to other weapons than those of honest controversy. 
Niggling opposition in the Dail has recoiled in a large 
measure on the heads of its authors now that it is clear 
to the average Irishman that the object of this criticism 
is not to compel the Provisional Government to do things 
better but to prevent it from doing anything at all. 
Mr. de Valera, one imagines, has not lost faith in propa- 
ganda, and still believes it possible to tangle the minds 
of the voters in a web of abstract phrases ; but some of 
his lieutenants do not conceal their view that the 
decision of the Free Staters to put their case directly to 
the people makes it necessary to adopt more sinister 
methods if Republicans are to accomplish their purpose. 
There is no ambiguity about Mr. Cathal Brugha’s 
declaration at New Ross. It is a threat in the plainest 
language to split the I.R.A. on the Treaty, and, if 
necessary, to use armed force to wreck a settlement on 
Dominion lines. Developments in Limerick prove that 
this threat is more than empty words. It is true that the 
armed bands who repudiate the authority of Dail 
Eireann are small in numbers and, so far, have refrained 
from active aggression. If it came to a trial of strength 
they would stand no chance against the forces which 
obey the orders of Dail Minister of Defence, and the 
assumption in Ireland is that those who inspired the 
meeting are anxious above all things to induce their 
opponents to present them with a new set of martyrs. 
This the Provisional Government is resolved at all 
hazards to avoid, and its policy of marking time is in 
the circumstances sound statesmanship. The readiness 
of Republican Diehards to gamble with the lives of their 
adherents, and run the risk of kindling the flames of 
civil war in the hope of securing a political advantage, 
gives the measure of their patriotism. Mr. de Valera’s 
silence in face of this menace is rapidly opening the eyes 
of a good many of his former admirers to the fact that 
he is descending from the position of a national leader 
to the level of the reckless and embittered partisan. 

* * + 


In the Six Counties the wrecking tactics of 
Mr. de Valera and his followers have produced even more 
disastrous results than in Southern Ireland. Ulster 
Unionists were willing to make terms with Mr. Collins 
so long as they believed that he had the power to speak 
and act in the name of a united people ; but the direct 
challenge to his authority has inspired them with the 
hope that even if the Free State is set up its strength will 
be paralysed by a Republican revolt. In this conflict of 
factions they argue that they will be able to hold their 
own, and can rely on English aid to back their efforts. 
This is the real explanation of the failure of the Northern 
Government to take any action to settle difficulties on 
the border, along great stretches of which a situation 
prevails that is scarcely distinguishable from open war. 
Communications between North and South have been 
practically cut off, roads are trenched and barricaded, 
bridges are broken, and watchful Specials open fire 
without warning on all who attempt to cross the frontier. 
Belfast is steadily lapsing into anarchy, and the activities 
of Sinn Fein snipers, Orange Specials, and gangs of 
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armed robbers are being speeded-up in a fashion that 
threatens to reduce the city to chaos. Nine Unionists 
out of ten would make peace on any terms, but the 
Northern Cabinet is neither willing to treat nor able 


to rule. 
* * * 


Po.iTIcAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—If the country had 
not been sick of the Coalition before, it would certainly 
have been made so by the latest Ministerial brawl. What 

has all the fuss been about ? According to the confused outcries 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s friends, the Younger incident had little 
or nothing to do with it; the true cause lay deeper and was to 
be found in the perverse determination of the Tory wing of the 
Coalition to preserve its distinctive identity and high old Tory 
tradition. Coming from the dwindling political body which in a 
recent outburst of self-glorification rechristened itself the National 
Liberal Party, the grievance strikes one as rather humourless. 
What it means, I imagine, is that Mr. Lloyd George, like every- 
body else, sees that the Coalition is played out, and that there 
must now be either a general break-up of the combination of 1918 
or complete fusion of its more stable elements. In short, his 
quarrel, though for the moment expressed in a revolt only against 
certain superficial annoyances, is in fact against the whole 
principle and practice of Coalitionism. 
* * * 

Among the causes that have wrought this change of heart, 
or at any rate of front, I should be disposed to give first place to 
the recent by-elections working on an emotional surface already 
sensitised by a long series of earlier disappointments, and personal 
reverses culminating in the most mortifying affront of all—that 
of the Younger veto on the arch-strategist’s scheme of a rushed 
dissolution. Psycho-analysts might insist on adding to these 
complexes the subject’s love of a crisis for its own sake, which 
indeed has long been so marked a foible as almost to raise a 
presumption that behind Mr. Lloyd George’s periodical resig- 
nations must lurk something of the mentality of the erratic 
Whig statesman, who once (but, in his case, only once) announced 
his own death in order that he might be able to bask in the un- 
guarded warmth of the obituary notices. 

* * * 

Like his model in this risky cult, Mr. Lloyd George appears 
to have found the sequel unexpectedly chilling. Neither Mr. 
Chamberlain nor Sir Arthur Balfour, to say nothing of Lord 
Birkenhead or Sir Robert Horne, is in a position to offer what he 
chiefly desires, which is nothing less than the negligible Sir 
George Younger’s head, if not on a charger, at least in a coronet. 
As for the demand on Mr. Chamberlain that he should dragoon 
the Diehards and their Press into acquiescence in Lloyd Georgeism, 
it is notorious that Chamberlainism (or Austenism, as the muti- 
neers prefer to phrase it, drawing an ominous distinction) is itself 
in a precarious condition, and probably of as little account in 
the new Unionist movement as any other fragment of the 


Coalition’s wreckage. 
* * 


Meanwhile, though trumpeted by the faithful as potential 
leader of every existing party as well as of others yet unborn, the 
Prime Minister’s actual position is that of a political Ishmael. 
Can he be sure even of his National Liberals ? Reunion is at 
last in the hearts, even more than on the lips, of this futureless 
group, and if some have their way it, will be reunion with or 
without the blessing of their incalculable chief. On the other 
hand, I believe it to be still doubtful, notwithstanding recent 
assurances, whether certain Liberal ministers might not prefer to 
retain office under a Conservative Premier rather than accompany 
Mr. Lloyd George on a speculative mission of Liberal recon- 
ciliation. I observe, by the way, that on the launching of his 
ultimatum last week the Prime Minister, profiting by the lessons 
of one of Mr. Asquith’s worst misadventures in December, 1916, 
had his principal Liberal colleagues to dinner and apparently 
extracted from them a renewed pledge of fealty. Yet those 
cynical rumours persist. 

* * * 

Nobody believes in the feebly ingenious device of putting the 
crisis in cold storage till the time should come for warming it up 
again. Yet the expedient suits so many personal conveniences 
that it is apparently to be attempted and may even be persevered 
with for a constantly lengthening period. To the Unionist 
leaders it commends itself as a preferable alternative either to 
immediate dissolution or to the setting up of a purely Conser- 
vative Government to run the present Parliament for perhaps 
two more sessions. Whatever else the country may have voted 
for in 1918, it was certainly not that. 


THE GREAT INDISPENSABLE 


E do not profess to know whether Mr. Lloyd 
George’s little holiday is due to tedium or 
tactics. But if he had any lingering hope 
that this gesture on his part, accompanied by the 
appropriate gestures on the part of his lieutenants, 
would rally the tottering Coalition, he has not had 
long to wait for his disillusionment. Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Winston Churchill, Sir Arthur Balfour and the 
Lord Chancellor, all dealt with the situation last week- 
end, each in his characteristic way. Mr. Chamberlain 
was solemn and cautious and unspeakably woolly ; 
Sir Arthur Balfour showed all his old ingenuity and 
charm and capacity for ignoring facts. Mr. Churchill 
and Lord Birkenhead, both truculent as usual, had 
their own peculiar réles to sustain—the one as the 
protagonist of order against the Bolshevism of the 
Labour Party, the otherasthe coming Tory leader. All of 
them did their best for the “ great co-operative National 
Party,” and all alike proved once more that the thing 
is neither “co-operative” nor “national” nor a 
“* party,” but a pretentious and absurd sham. 

Mr. Churchill tells us that this is the best Government 
he has ever known. From Mr. Churchill’s own private 
point of view, no doubt, there is some truth in that; 
for certainly no previous Cabinet of which he has 
been a member has given him such opportunities to 
exercise his mischievous ambitions at the public expense. 
But the impression left on his hearers, we imagine, is 
likely to be akin to that which a criminal in a dock 
would make on a jury—and a jury who had seen him 
in a thieves’ kitchen—if he protested that he was a 
good husband and father and a general model of civic 
virtue. Sir Arthur Balfour, however, will even dot 
the “i’s” and cross the “t’s” of Mr. Churchill’s 
effrontery. “‘I have never belonged,” he says, “to a 
Government in which there was greater harmony of 
purpose, singleness of end, anxiousness and desire for 
carrying out a great national policy, total absence of 
any small and petty endeavour to get party advantage.” 
This passage, according to the report of the speech we 
have read, was received with “loud cheers.” We can 
only surmise that the gentlemen of the City Carlton 
Club took refuge in those cheers in order to stifle up- 
roarious laughter. In point of fact, the City Carlton 
Club seems to have been left rather flat by Sir Arthur's 
eloquence, and Lord Birkenhead had to administer a 
tonic by assuring the company that he considered the 
Tory Diehards to be the salt of the Unionist Party. 
They must not be driven out of the fold, he exclaimed. 
We can co-operate with them; we must co-operate 
with them. We must retain them within the Party. 
Evidently Lord Birkenhead has the best possible 
reasons for wishing to keep this Party together, since 
he aspires presently to be its leader. But it is equally 
evident that the “salt” intends to be bought at its 
own price ; it is not for making a free gift of itself for 
the Lord Chancellor’s omelette. 

So far, then, as the defence of the Coalition system 
is concerned, we believe that it has fallen on deaf ears. 
The glamour of the speeches has not got beyond the 
luncheon tables where they were delivered—or, at any 
rate, not beyond the leading articles in the “ loyal” 
newspapers which have extolled them so handsomely. 
We would wager that there is not a Tory Diehard in 
the country who has been converted to—or a Tory 
wobbler who has been confirmed in—a belief in the 
* Union Sacrée.”” We venture politely to doubt whether 
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Sir Arthur Balfour himself believes one quarter of what 
he said about the virtues of Coalition Government. 
What he, and—for slightly different reasons, no doubt 
—Mr. Chamberlain and the Lord Chancellor really 
believe in, and ask us to believe in, is not the Coalition 
as such, but the indispensability of Mr. Lloyd George. 
The argument, put honestly, is not that the times are 
so serious that all patriots must be willing to sacrifice 
party principles to the national necessity, but that the 
patriots will find themselves in the wilderness and the 
Labour Party and Free Liberals will get into power 
unless Mr. Lloyd George can be assured of a majority. 
The argument is quite sound, and it makes a situation 
which is exceedingly disagreeable for certain classes of 
people—particularly those Conservatives who like 
neither the Coalition nor Mr. Lloyd George, but do not 
want to be drowned in the deluge, and those Liberals 
who dislike the Coalition but like Mr. Lloyd George. 
We are not, however, concerned with the difficulties 
of these unfortunates, but with those of a larger number 
of voters in the country who have no very firm ideas 
either about the Coalition or about Mr. Lloyd George. 
They will decide the coming election, and they will be 
asked to decide it on the issue of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
indispensability. 

How are they to form their judgment of the Great 
Indispensable ? Look at his record, we are told. Very 
well, let us look at it—including in it the records of all 
his subordinates, since he is not merely responsible by 
constitutional usage for them, but has actually made 
himself the master of his Government in a way that 
no previous Prime Minister has ever done. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s partisans acclaim him as an almost super- 
human statesman in the sphere of foreign affairs. But 
put the immense opportunities he has had in the past 
three years beside the present state of the world, and 
see how absurd is this estimate. He has been con- 
sistently clever; he has often seen the right course, 
and equally often flinched from carrying it out. He 
has remonstrated with the French and then pandered 
to their worst policies. He has sympathised with 
Germany and trifled with her miseries. He has made 
spasmodic efforts to bring Russia back into Europe, 
and he has allowed Mr. Churchill to do his best to 
turn Russia into a shambles. His backing of Greece 
has had disastrous effects in Western Asia and has 
piled up a mountain of trouble in India. He has taken 
the credit for settling Ireland—after waging a wanton 
and bloody war against her. He has only been pre- 
vented by the sternest outside pressure from pursuing 
a similar course in Egypt. The one outstandingly 
good thing he has done—the Washington Conference— 
he has not done at all; neither the conception of it 
nor any of the detailed work was his. Mr. Keynes 
has made the best possible defence of this politician 
who, after making a vindictive and dangerous peace, 
has devoted his energy by fits and starts to protecting 
Europe from the worst of its effects, jockeying and 
humbugging and cajoling his people along the right 
road. It is not, we think, a defence which entitles 
Mr. Lloyd George to be regarded as the indispensable 
European statesman. But it is fashionable at the 
moment to forget the shady past and concentrate atten- 
tion on the rosier future. The reconstruction of Europe, 
we are warned, depends on Mr. Lloyd George. The 
idea of the Genoa Conference was his, the preparation 
Is his, and he alone can carry it to a successful con- 
clusion. We agree that the-idea was his—and though 
it was an obvious imitation of Washington, it was 





none the worse for that; the rest of the argument is 
ludicrous, especially in view of what Mr. Lloyd George 
has already conceded to M. Poincaré and in the light 
of his past performances at continental Conferences. 

And what has he done in domestic affairs? We are 
in the trough of an unprecedented wave of unemployment. 
Exactly how far Mr. Lloyd George is responsible for 
that we need not discuss. But Sir Arthur Balfour 
claims positive credit for his hero: he has been “ not 
unsuccessful,” he calmly informs us, in dealing with 
“the purely British aspect of it’! On the same 
reckoning, we suppose, Mr. Lloyd George, with the 
able assistance of Sir Alfred Mond and Mr. Fisher, has 
been “not unsuccessful’ in providing houses and 
education. Nor must we forget what an admirable 
settlement he has achieved of many awkward labour 
problems; has he not put down the arrogant preten- 
sions of the miners and removed such anti-social devices 
as the Agricultural Wages Boards? He has done well, 
too, for trade by means of the Key Industries Act, 
and for all of us by his resolute opposition to extra- 
vagance in every Department. And finally, lest this 
bald record of triumphs at home and abroad should 
not suffice, we are adjured to spare one tear of pity 
for the man who has borne such a colossal burden so 
gallantly, and to think of him, with true British pride, 
as one whose “name will stand out as one of the 
greatest figures of one of the greatest periods of the 
world’s history.” 

As for that, Mr. Lloyd George is welcome to his meed 
of pity and his proper niche in history. But we remain 
entirely unconvinced about his capacity as a statesman. 
The indispensability of Mr. Lloyd George is a prepos- 
terous myth. There is—unhappily or happily—no 
indispensable politician in the country at this moment, 
and no intelligent person is looking for one. What 
intelligent persons are looking for is political leaders 
and a political party with principles, principles on 
which an honest and consistent policy can be based. 
There have, no doubt, been wickeder Prime Ministers 
than Mr. Lloyd George, but there has never been one 
more flagrantly lacking in principle. And a Prime 
Minister without principle who makes himself a dictator 
is a national incubus. 


THE FALLACY OF THE SNAPSHOT 


T appears now that there was no truth in the categorical 

I statement which was circulated last week to the effect 
that the Minister of Health had been instructed by 

the Government to draft a Proportional Representa- 
tion Bill, which was to be passed into law before the 
General Election. We are not, therefore, obliged to deal 
with the question as an immediate practical issue; and, 
indeed, it seems highly improbable that a great and 
complex scheme of redistribution, such as the introduction 
of P.R. would involve, will be undertaken by the present 
Parliament even if it should remain in being for another 
twelve months. The advocates of P.R., however, are 
very active just now, and appear to have been gaining 
a certain amount of support on what we may, without 
intending offence, describe as false pretences—that is to 
say, by advancing their scheme as a remedy for the 
notoriously unrepresentative character of the present 
Parliament and as a safeguard against the possible results 
of an unprecedented number of three-cornered contests in 
the next Election. We call these “ false pretences ” because 


the problem of the three-cornered contest can be very 
simply solved by the introduction of the Alternative Vote, 
and has no real connection at all with the essential character 
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of the change which P.R. would bring about; and as for 
the present House of Commons, its unrepresentative 
character is due primarily and fundamentally not to the 
system by which it was elected, but to the circumstances 
of the particular moment at which it was elected. If we 
had had P.R. in 1918 (with constituencies returning from 
three to five Members each) the Coalition majority might 
possibly have been 200 instead of 400, but any theoretical 
or moral advantage which the Opposition might have 
derived from being rather less heavily outnumbered in 
the Division lobbies would have been far more than 
offset by the fact that, as there would have been no 
by-elections, by which the subsequent swing of public 
opinion could be unmistakably recorded, the present 
policy of the Government would probably be even less 
in accord with the wishes of the electorate than it actually 
is. To put the point in a quite concrete fashion, it is not 
unlikely that if the present Parliament had been elected 
by P.R., it would have adopted three-quarters instead of 
only a third of the Educational “ economies ” proposed by 
the Geddes Committee. 


If more people would only realise that the essential 
test of an electoral system is not its static efficiency but 
its dynamic efficiency, the system of Proportional Repre- 
sentation would very soon, we believe, be left with none 
but Conservative supporters. It is an intrinsically anti- 
democratic device. We do not suggest that its principal 
advocates are actuated by Macchiavellian motives ; on the 
contrary, we believe that their attitude towards the ques- 
tion is determined rather by short-sightedness than by far- 
sightedness, and that they have allowed themselves to be 
blinded, by its superficial mathematical attractions, to its 
probable effects upon the practical working of the 
democratic machine. It may be noted that they invariably 
begin their expositions of P.R. with a statement of this 
kind: “ The purpose of an Election is to produce a House 
of Commons which is a numerically accurate reflection of 
the opinions of the electors.” They regard this as a 
truism, and so in a sense it is; but it is a truism which 
covers a profound fallacy. If it were practicable (and 
otherwise desirable) to elect a fresh Parliament every six 
months, there would be a great deal to be said for P.R., 
but so long as our Parliaments are quinquennial, or even 
triennial, what we require of the House of Commons is 
that it should be not a snapshot of the electorate at a 
particular moment, but a moving picture. By all means 
let the picture be as accurate as possible, but it is infinitely 
more important that it should move, and if we obtain 
a greater momentary accuracy by any sacrifice of its capacity 
to reproduce subsequent developments of public opinion, 
we shall have made a very bad bargain. Yet that is 
exactly the bargain which advocates of P.R. are asking 
us to make. 

In point of fact, periodic General Elections, as such, 
can never provide a really satisfactory means of making 
the popular will effective, partly because it is impossible to 
prevent a Government choosing its own moment for a 
snapshot, and gaining long terms of power by “ Khaki 
Elections,” but still more because it is quite impossible 
for the individual elector to express his views on a dozen 
different subjects by a single vote, no matter how many 
candidates he has to choose from, especially as neither 
he nor the candidates can foresee half the issues that will 
arise before another Parliament is elected. That is why 
it is more important, and will always be more important, 
that the Representative Chamber should be sensitive than 
that it should be a mathematically accurate reflection 
of the electorate at a given moment. The great advantage 
of our present system of single-Member constituencies is 
that it gives us a peculiarly sensitive machine. Advocates 
of P.R. always argue that it tends to exaggerate changes 
and movements of public opinion. That is partially true, 
but what could be better? We wish it exaggerated them 


still more; for the danger is never that Parliaments and 
Governments will be too frightened of the electors and too 
sensitive to their wishes, but always that they will not be 
nearly sensitive enough. Moreover, there is the further 
point to be remembered that when a turnover of opinion 
occurs it is never accurately reflected, but always minimised, 
by the ensuing turnover of votes, because so many electors 
stick to their party through thick and thin. Thus, out of 
ten Liberals, let us say, who are opposed to the policy of a 
Liberal Government on liquor licensing or naval con- 
struction, not more than two or three perhaps will actually 
vote against the Liberal candidate in a by-election; and 
a certain exaggeration is therefore actually needed to 
reflect the real views of the electors. This suggests an 
interesting further reflection. If it were to come about, 
as the result of intensive political education, that 95 per 
cent. (instead of, as at present, perhaps 40 per cent.) of 
the electors were loyal party men, we should have to devise 
some means of further exaggerating the very small turnover 
of votes which would take place from election to election, 
or public opinion would have no means of expressing itself 
at all! It is a highly improbable hypothesis, of course, 
but it is worth considering, because it illustrates the im- 
portance of the dynamic as contrasted with the static 
element in all electoral systems. 


A House of Commons elected by P.R. would be im- 
measurably less “sensitive” than a House elected by single- 
Member constituencies for two reasons : first, that something 
like two-thirds of its members would probably have safe 
seats for life, and, second, that there would be no by-elections 
which could serve as reliable indexes of the movements 
of public opinion. The second part is admitted by the 
advocates of P.R. to be a disadvantage, though they seek 
to minimise its importance; but the first is often claimed 
as a positive merit. Able and experienced politicians, 
they argue, ought not to be exposed to the vicissitudes 
of fortune at the hands of a fickle electorate. With this 
view we most emphatically disagree. It is perfectly true, 
of course, that the nation is not so rich in political talent 
that it can dispense with the services of any of its leading 
statesmen. But when, under the present system, has 
it had to do so? Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Asquith, all suffered personal defeat, 
but all soon returned to the House. Statesmen of such 
eminence might certainly, with advantage, be given safe 
seats, but it would be an advantage very dearly purchased 
if more than half the House of Commons were to secure 
safe seats at the same time. Moreover, human nature 
being what it is, even a Prime Minister is likely to keep 
his ear a little closer to the ground if his own seat, as well 
as those of his supporters, depends upon his faithful inter- 
pretation of the will of the country. Mr. Balfour’s defeat 
in 1906 was thoroughly well deserved. There are many 
people who honestly desire to see a great many more 
‘independent ” members in the House of Commons, and 
who advocate P.R. on that ground. They believe that 
it would be better if Parliament were less apt to be influenced 
by “the appetites and opinions of the mob.” This belief 
embodies a perfectly intelligible and respectworthy ideal, 
but it is essentially a Tory ideal. As democrats, we wish 
to see Parliament not less but more influenced by the views 
of “‘the mob,” for “the mob” is the nation, and if the 
nation cannot be trusted then democracy is a false doctrine. 
Who are the “ Diehards ” who at this moment are opposing 
the Irish settlement? Broadly, they are the “ inde- 
pendents,” the men who either do not intend to stand 
again or else have comparatively safe seats, largely in 
watering-places and middle-class dormitories. Does anyone 
suppose that Mr. Rupert Gwynne, for example, would speak 
and vote as he does if he sat for a division of Leeds or 
Salford instead of for Eastbourne? If Parliament is to be 
a truly and sensitively representative body we should seek 
not to increase, but to reduce, the number of safe seats. 
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As for the question of by-elections, advocates of P.R. 
as we have said, deliberately underrate its importance. 
A system of five-member constituencies would make the 
by-election, as we know it to-day, impossible, because 
there would be no General Election figures with which 
its results could be compared. You could not poll the 
whole of Manchester because one of its five or seven members 
happened to have died or resigned, and even if you did 
the result would have no clear relation to that of the 
preceding General Election when perhaps fifteen or twenty 
candidates were in the field. In short, the by-election as 
a distinct element in our political system would disappear, 
and with it would go the most important and effective 
means that the electors at present possess of forcing the 
Government from time to time to recognise their views 
and modify its policy accordingly. It is almost impossible, 
we believe, to overestimate the practical value of the 
by-election as an instrument of political democracy ; 
and the fact that the advocates of P.R. have been able to 
devise no substitute for it has always been one of the weakest 
points in their propaganda. 


We have enlarged on the question of the “ sensitiveness ” 
of Parliament as an instrument of dynamic representation, 
because that, in our view, is the vital problem; and we 
have not left ourselves space here to consider adequately 
certain other objections to the doctrine of P.R. In practice 
as might be expected, P.R. vastly increases the power of 
the party machine since it is virtually impossible for 
anyone to fight the enormous constituencies which the 
system involves, without the aid of a highly-elaborate and 
expensive organisation ; this, indeed, was the main ground 
upon which P.R. was advocated and eventually adopted in 
France, where party discipline was very generally felt 
to be too weak. At the same time P.R. tends to decrease 
the influence of active minorities. Under our present 
system a well-organised minority—the sabbatarians, for 
instance, in the L.C.C. elections, or the prohibitionists 
in many American States—may be able to turn the scale 
in a seore of constituencies, although in the aggregate 
they might not be entitled to, and under P.R. would 
not obtain, more than one member out of the twenty. 
As it is, in the absence of an equally strong organisation 
on the other side, they succeed in controlling, on the 
particular question in which they are interested, perhaps 
fifteen of the twenty elected members. We do not cite 
this point as a disadvantage of P.R.—on the contrary, 
we regard it as one of its very few real advantages—but 
merely to illustrate the misleading character of much 
P.R. propaganda. 


A far more important question is the effect of P.R. in 
promoting and crystallising the group system of Parlia- 
mentary Government. We have seen something in this 
country during the last year or two of the results of the 
group system, the shifts and bargains and incalculable 
reversals of policy which it tends to involve; and most 
of us are only too anxious to get back, if possible, to the 
two-party system. Many people hold that the group 
system has in any case come to stay. We do not believe it. 
We believe that the two-party system is a fundamental 
premiss and tendency of British political thought, and 
that, though it has been temporarily upset by the advent 
of the Labour Party, it will inevitably be re-established 
very shortly unless the natural course of events is diverted 
by some such electoral system as that of P.R. The 
advantages of the two-party system are obvious. The 
most important is that it provides automatically, in normal 
circumstances, for a really effective Opposition—which 
the group system never does—and the value of an effective 
Opposition, which opposes and criticises for the sake of 
opposing and criticising, is precisely comparable to the 
value of counsel in a hard-fought action. Organised, able, 
and deliberate Opposition affords the best practical 
guarantee that it is possible to obtain of efficient popular 


government. It keeps the Government alert, and increases 
that “ sensitiveness ” which we have already emphasised. 
Two or three separate Opposition groups, facing two or 
three Government groups, cannot, as we have seen of late, 
or as may be seen by observation of French politics at 
any time, effectively perform this essential function. It 
may be, of course, that we are too sanguine, and that the 
group system will not disappear in this country so easily 
and quickly as we imagine, but at least, we can avoid 
the adoption of electoral methods which will positively 
increase its chances of survival. There are, no doubt, 
many people who, when they thoroughly grasp all the issues 
and the profound changes which will be involved in the 
substitution of multiple-member for single-member con- 
stituencies, will still be in favour of Proportional 
Representation, but we do not believe that they will ever 
be a majority. The danger we anticipate is that the 
proportional system may be adopted without any general 
realisation of even its calculable effects, and that the country 
may be unintentionally committed to an essentially reaction- 
ary course. Our purpose here at any rate is less to convince 
the reader of the soundness of our own view than to 
persuade him to consider the problem realistically 
as well as mathematically. Would the perfect snapshot, 
even if it were perfect, be worth the price we should have 
to pay for it? 


CENTRIFUGAL TENDENCIES 
IN GERMANY 


HEN at some future time the idea of the right of 
V \ self-determination becomes more than a catch 
phrase and regular legal forms are sought for 
its application, the internationalists will discover an inter- 
esting model contained in paragraph eighteen of the Weimar 
Constitution. This paragraph allows of the secession of 
districts or the formation of new States within the Reich, 
provided that three fifths of the actual voters, and a majority 
at least of those entitled to vote, are in favour of the change. 
The Government is compelled to arrange the plebiscite 
if a third of the Reichstag electors in the district demand 
it. That regulations like this should be necessary is in- 
telligible, as a result of German history in which up to the 
very end of the Empire dynastic interests played a remark- 
able part. It is true that the developments of the decades 
immediately preceding the war had driven difficulties of 
this sort into the background, Many Englishmen and 
Americans who studied at Géttingen University for years 
never, I dare say, observed anything of a Guelphic move- 
ment in the province of Hanover ; few signs of anti-Prussian 
feeling struck the traveller in the Rhinelands after the 
wounds of the unfortunate “‘ Kulturkampf” had been 
healed, and much of Bavarian particularism was not 
taken seriously by more than a very small circle of men. 


But these questions changed their aspect in an astounding 
way when the great breakdown came. It was, after all, less 
than fifty years since Bismarck had founded the German 
Empire. The living generation, it is true, had been brought 
up to look upon his work as the final settlement of what 
had been for ages “‘ the German question.” The voices of 
those who considered it as only a partial solution, and a 
very imperfect one at that, since German Austria remained 
outside, had been silenced long since by the official histor- 
iography. But in 1918-9 everything seemed to be in the 
melting-pot again. Poor unfortunate Austria, having got 
rid of her unspeakable dynasty, knocked vehemently at 
the gate of the Reich and the old kinship made itself felt 
instantly here, especially in southern and western Germany. 
The great masses at the time thought it impossible that 
the Versailles Conference could really renounce its foremost 
principle so utterly as forcibly to prevent the Austrians 
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from joining their German brothers, with whom they had 
a common history of a thousand years. 

But it was not only the so-called “ Great German ” idea 
of our grandfathers that awoke to new life in this crisis ; 
other tendencies and movements also, some of which were 
thought to have been dead and buried a long time ago, 
suddenly acquired new life. Bavarian particularism natur- 
ally took the lead. Bavaria consists of absolutely hetero- 
geneous parts. The inhabitants of the Palatinate and of 
the “‘ Frankish ” districts of Bayreuth or Niirnberg have 
not much in common with those of Munich and its hinter- 
land. This consists of smallholders. The last census 
shows that 36 per cent. of the Bavarian population are small 
farmers with less than five acres of land, and the people 
resemble the Scotch of bygone times in the tenacity with 
which they cling to their old dynasty. The Clerical influence 
with them is very strong and their political training is 
worse than indifferent. Socialist papers—somewhat sweep- 
ingly, it may be—declare that the political definitions of 
this sort of Bavarian elector consist of three abusive terms 
only: “ Prussian,” ‘“* Socialist,” “Jew.” But, strong as 
their antipathy against these three detrimental species of 
man undoubtedly is, the Bavarians have not, so far, justified 
the hopes France showed in sending a special Chargé 
d’Affaires to Munich. These expectations, of course, are 
not based on the Bavarian peasants only. Munich having 
become, with the connivance of the Bavarian Government, 
a stronghold of reactionary elements from all parts of the 
Reich, a great deal of political intriguing is going on there. 
People who up to the time of the revolution would have 
disdained the idea of considering themselves as anything 
but Prussians, try to stir up the Bavarian imagination by 
reminding them of the times when the crown of the Holy 
Roman Empire had a Bavarian bearer. Dreams of a 
monarchic reconstruction of Germany are being set afloat 
which would shift the hegemony from Prussia to the south. 


The desperate situation of Austria plays an important 
part in the schemes of these people. Austria’s Bavaria 
is the Tirol. The Tirol has been cut in two at Versailles, 
the southern part having been given to Italy, and the 
mutilated remainder cannot reconcile itself to the loss of 
its brothers. Its very powerlessness and misery serve to 
breed strange plans and to foster odd projects. Vienna 
cannot help, for the Viennese government—Jews and 
Socialists—have no feeling for the Tirol. Germany it is 
forbidden to join ; well, then, it must become an independent 
State. Then, perhaps, there may be a prospect of 
winning back the lost province. It is difficult to tell whether 
the idea of creating a new dwarf-state of this sort which is 
propagated in the Tirol is really favoured secretly by 
France. It has, at any rate, a great attraction for those 
people at Munich who, with French sympathy, are playing 
with the eccentric idea of a temporary separation from 
Germany and of building up an independent, monarchic, 
Catholic, south-German State. Fortunately, these ideas— 
whatever scheme the unhappy Tirolese may in the end 
hit upon—are not to be taken very seriously in the case of 
Bavaria, because they are counterbalanced by other powerful 
influences. There have been several conflicts in the last 
three years between Bavaria and the Reich, but the end 
of all of them has shown that loyalty to the fatherland, 
even in Bavaria, has deeper roots than is sometimes apparent. 
Moreover, the threat of Socialist Niirnberg and the northern 
parts of Bavaria to secede from Munich and to found a 
republic of their own in the confines of the Reich, if Munich 
should be wanting in loyalty to the Reich, has evidently 
had a very beneficial effect on Bavarian politics. 

Things are absolutely different in Protestant Hanover. 


The Hanoverian is before everything a German. But 
he is not so sure about his being a Prussian. It is true 


that the crazed politics of the Hanoverian dynasty before 
1866 had driven the middle classes into the arms of 
Prussia. 


The annexation by Prussia in 1866 was resented 





by a certain part of the population only, especially the 
landed aristocracy and the peasantry. Part of these 
remained in touch with the exiled dynasty, and some 
of them from time to time received invitations to Gmunden 
Castle in order to refresh their loyalty by personal inter- 
course with the dethroned family. But, although the 
Guelphic movement was thus principally a dynastic one, 
the Prussian incapacity to assimilate other German races 
prevented it from remaining wholly such. The Hanover- 
ians, an advanced and highly civilised race, with traditions 
of their own and inborn democratic tendencies, naturally 
did not take very kindly to Prussian methods of administra- 
tion and to her “ Eastelbian ” notions of how the population 
ought to be governed and how public opinion should be 
“led” at election time. The latent resistance became an 
open one in many quarters after 1918. A _ powerful 
agitation was begun. The general inclination of recent 
years to revive old costumes, national dresses, dialects, 
songs, dances and other relics of bygone times, was cleverly 
used in the province of Hanover at popular festivities to 
put fresh life into the old traditions. Old picturesque 
and discoloured Hanoverian uniforms, which nobody had 
seen since 1866, suddenly turned up in the processions 
that were arranged on such occasions. The movement, 
fostered in this way, has undoubtedly had a certain 
success, At the last elections the Guelphic party got 
about 410,000 votes. This, it is true, is not nearly 
sufficient yet, the whole of the voters being about one 
million and a half. Still, it is astonishingly large from 
the standpoint of ten years ago. The question is whether 
the progress of the movement will last. This is by no 
means sure, especially as there are considerable differences 
of opinion between its representatives. The Guelphic 
movement combines people whose political ideal is the 
triumphant return of the Guelphic dynasty to Herren- 
hausen with stout Republicans who want to create a 
“t Nethersaxonian ” Federal State by the side of Prussia, 
which would comprise a number of neighbouring territories. 
The attitude of the conservative parties is, of course, 
strongly against it, their principal aim being to protect 
the old Prussia from being weakened; the Democrats 
on this, as on most great questions, are of different opinions ; 
the Clerical centre is decidedly in favour of the movement ; 
the Socialists are, on the whole, against it, except some 
leading personalities who have lately come to consider a 
certain splitting-up of Prussia as favourable for the State- 
organism of Germany. Now, the Constitutional Assembly 
at Weimar issued a law suspending the Article concerning 
plebiscites for two years. The two years are over long 
since, and the plebiscite might be held. After things have 
gone so far, and so much unrest has spread in the province, 
it is very desirable that it should be held. The Guelphic 
y, however, whose extreme loyalty to the Reich is 
yond question, hesitates to demand it because of 
Germany’s international situation. Their eyes are turned 
to the Rhineland. 

It is a sorry sight to see how the natural development 
of constitutional questions, the whole idea of a constitu- 
tional reconstruction of Germany, is paralysed by French 
Imperialism. By its propagation of the idea that the 
Rhineland ought to become a buffer State (under French 
influence), by its clumsy attempts at a pénétration pacifique, 
with the help of French theatre performances, French 
picture exhibitions, enforced French lessons and the like, 
it has brought about a tremendous all-round strengthening 
of conservative notions in the Rhineland. The Rhineland, 
too, wanted to discuss the question of its autonomy. But 
a declaration of June, 1921, repeated at a later date by 
all parties except the Communists, says that the idea ol 
a plebiscite should not be put into practice so long as the 
Rhineland is occupied. This decision has reacted on the 
Guelphic movement, which under these circumstances 
feels itself compelled to refrain from taking decisive steps 
which, thanks to the attitude of France, might lead in the 
end to dangerous consequences for the Reich. And so 
matters that ought to be brought to a conclusion are 
left unsettled, and everything remains as it has been. 

Levin L,. ScHUCKING. 
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THE EDUCATION OF LABOUR 


N education, as in government, there arises the question 
I of democracy. Is education best conducted on a 
principle of benevolent autocracy, by the action of 
the wise in imparting to the foolish a share of their wisdom, 
or can it be, in some real sense, democratic, controlled by 
those who are, ex hypothesi, unlearned in what it has to 
teach? This problem arises to some extent in all education, 
and gives rise to plans of schools in which not merely the 
teachers, but also the children, can enjoy self-government. 
But it arises in a much higher degree in the work of adult 
education, and most of all in the growing movement for 
working-class education. For there can be no doubt that 
when the working-man becomes conscious of the need for 
education, and comes forward with a demand that his need 
shall be met, he usually couples with the claim for education 
itself the demand that it must be education of the right sort, 
and that he must have a prevailing voice in deciding what 
that sort is to be. In recent Trade Union pronouncements 
on the question of adult education there is clearly marked, 
not merely the claim that the necessary facilities shall be 
provided, but the demand that the education shall be, in 
some sense to which the Trade Unionists attach very great 
importance, “under working-class control.” What are 
we to make of this claim ; and to what, in the most practical 
sense, does it really amount? 

Nearly twenty years ago, a body of scholars and workmen 
came together and founded a body called the “ Workers’ 
Educational Association,” which is now by far the largest 
working-class educational instrument in this country. 
There was an ambiguity, perhaps intentional, about the 
name which was chosen. Did ‘“ Workers’ Educational 
Association ” mean an association of all and sundry, what- 
ever their opinions and outlook, for the purpose of admin- 
istering doses of education to workers? Or did it mean 
an association of workers for the purpose of providing 
education for themselves? In fact, it meant neither 
absolutely, and both to some extent. Scholars and workers, 
educationists of widely differing classes and opinions, 
benevolent persons and class-conscious proletarians worked 
side by side in the one organisation, interpreting doubtless 
its name and objects in accordance with their own particular 
taste. For a time, all went well, and to some extent 
the alliance is still maintained. But difficulties arose. 
The vast majority of the students who attended the W.E.A. 
classes and the tutorial classes in which it co-operated 
with the Universities accepted the Labour point of view. 
The same was true probably of a majority of the tutors, 
but not of all, certainly of a majority of the W.E.A.’s 
supporters, but not of the richest. The question whether 
workers’ education meant education of or for the workers, 
the question whether the W.E.A. was, or was not, a “ work- 
ing-class organisation ” committed to a working-class point 
of view, could not be kept wholly in the background. 
Differences of opinion became pronounced. On the one 
hand, working-class supporters began to make enquiries 
as to the bona fide working-class character of the W.E.A., 
and working-class critics to suggest that it was merely 
another middle-class dodge for the enslavement of the 
workers. On the other hand, rich educational enthusiasts 
and scholars who were not definitely Labour supporters 
began to accuse it of being sectarian, the tool of the political 
Labour Party, an instrument of class education or even 
of working-class propaganda to the exclusion of cultural 
education. Some of its richer supporters “ went away 
sorrowful.” 

On the working-class side, the controversy became acute 
with the rise to prominence of a group of rival organisations. 
The strike at Ruskin College fifteen years ago—when a 
body of the students left the College, which they held to be 
dominated by middle-class and University influences, in 
order to found a militant working-class college of their 
own—was followed by the gradual growth of the Labour 


College, the Plebs League and the other bodies which 
make up the movement that calls itself the movement for 
“* Independent Working-Class Education.” This movement 
is Marxian and largely Communist ; it denounces the W.E.A. 
as a purveyor of middle-class economics or, at best, diluted 
Labour sentiments; it ridicules the idea that education 
can be kept separate from propaganda, and announces 
that it can promise to be candid, but not impartial. It 
preaches the class-war, and regards class-conscious education 
of workers by workers as an essential part of that struggle. 
Undoubtedly, this movement has made great headway 
during recent years; it has behind it a body of really 
enthusiastic workers, and those in charge of it have shown 
remarkable psychological insight in their methods of evoking 
and sustaining interest in its work. One of their means of 
doing this has been to enlist the pugnacious instinct of their 
supporters by ceaseless denunciation of the W.E.A. and all 
its works. 


The W.E.A., on its side, has made no less headway. It 
has expanded the number of its classes and students as 
fast as its resources have permitted, pursuing the policy 
of working in conjunction, whenever possible, with the 
Board of Education, the Local Authorities and the Univer- 
sities, and of using grant aid from these sources for the 
extension of its work. The ‘“ Independents,” on the other 
hand, ask for no aid from public bodies or Universities, 
which they hold to be alike “* capitalist institutions.” They 
raise their money from their own members, and extend 
their work only by doing the thing cheaply, paying tutors 
little or not at all, keeping only a skeleton organisation 
and exacting no severe tests from either students or tutors. 
They live on the enthusiasm which they generate far more 
than on the money which they raise from Trade Unions 
and Trade Unionists. They have not yet reached the stage 
of expansion at which formal organisation and large admin- 
istrative expenses become inevitable. 


In answering the savage attacks of the Plebs Leaguers, the 
W.E.A. is usually at a disadvantage ; for, even if its in- 
dividual members are clear as to their attitude, the organ- 
isation as a whole is certainly not clear in its collective 
mind. The ambiguity of its name is more than an accident ; 
it pervades the organisation itself. Overwhelmingly work- 
ing-class in will and sympathy, it still includes elements 
which must be placated by some ambiguity of attitude, 
if they are not to be excluded with serious financial con- 
sequences. 

In the controversy between the Plebs League and the 
W.E.A., two quite distinct issues are constantly confused. 
First, there is the essentially simple issue whether or not 
education is- simply an intensified form of propaganda. 
On this there is a real and clearly marked difference of 
opinion between the two bodies. The Plebs League believes 
in Marxian propagandist education, and in no other; the 
W.E.A. holds that it is the business of education to enable 
students to make up their minds for themselves, and that 
the different points of view must be, as far as possible, 
fairly presented, without any attempt by the tutor, or the 
organisation behind him, to make the students accept a 
particular set of opinions. The W.E.A. supporters, indeed, 
do not as a rule deny that there is a sphere for the purely 
““ propagandist education” of the Marxians, but they 
hold that there is also a very necessary sphere for education 
of the type which they attempt to provide. The difference 
is, in fact, the same as the difference between a University 
proper and a Church of England or a Wesleyan Training 
College. According to the W.E.A., the workers need, and 
want, not merely Marxian education, but an opportunity 
to make up their own minds, with knowledge as a basis for 
opinion. 

This issue is essentially different from the issue, with 
which it is often confused, of “ working-class control ” 
in education. This is primarily a question not of the funda- 
mental form and purpose of education, but of the means, 
o2 
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The demand for ‘“ working-class control” is by no means 
necessarily a demand that education shall be propagandist ; 
it is a demand that the working-class organisations shall 
be in a position, on behalf of their members, to see that they 
are being given facilities of the sort which they want. It 
is partly a question of preventing propaganda of the wrong 
as well as of the right sort—from the working-class point 
of view—being administered under cover of education, 
but it is even more a matter of securing that the distinctive 
needs and capacities of working-class students are taken 
fully into account both in the choice of tutors and in the 
determination of conditions and courses of study. 

This is, indeed, a matter of quite fundamental importance. 
For the working-class student, a distinctive method and 
way of approach, and a distinct type of capacity in the 
tutor, are required. A good University teacher or school- 
master may be a hopeless failure in the sphere of adult 
working-class education. He will have to meet students 
who have far less of formal education and far more of practi- 
cal experience than University students, and he will 
have to reckon all the time with the fact that the vast 
majority of his students look at problems from a definitely 
working-class standpoint, and desire education primarily 
as a means, not to personal culture, but to the more effective 
forcing of the social and economic environment in which 
they are placed. Whatever the teacher’s purpose may be, 
that of the students is quite unmistakable, and the 
tutor, if he is to succeed, must be capable not merely of 
sympathising with it but, to a large extent, of positive 
identification with the purpose, though not necessarily 
with the opinions, of his students. 

The position of the tutor has been stressed, because that 
is the easiest way of indicating the essence of the problem. 
But similar questions arise in formulating the curriculum, 
laying down the conditions, enlisting the students. The 
students will not come to the classes unless they feel that 
their distinctive needs will be met; they are seeking, not 
education in general, but education of a particular kind 
and for a particular purpose. The advocates of “ working- 
class control” believe that the only way of guaranteeing 
that working-class needs will be properly considered, and 
of making it clear to prospective students that this is so, 
is for the working-class organisations to assume an effective 
share in organising and controlling the mechanism for the 
provision of education for their members. 


In the W.E.A. itself, the extent to which this “‘ control ” 
is necessary has been a disputed question. But the W.E.A. 
as a whole has declared for working-class control, and 
recent developments of working-class education have been 
following very definitely the line indicated above. The 
most important development of the past few years has been 
the establishment of two new bodies, both connected with 
the W.E.A. The first of these, the Workers’ Educational 
Trade Union Committee, is a joint organisation of the 
W.E.A. and certain big Trade Unions for the provision 
of classes, summer schools and other educational facilities 
for Trade Unionists. Its constitution is broadly drafted ; 
it can make grants, out of the funds provided by the Unions, 
towards any form of working-class education, including, 
if the members so desire, the “ independent education ” 
of the Marxians as well as the work of the W.E.A. It is 
under Trade Union control, and it is in a position to see that 
Trade Union needs are properly considered. The second 
body, the Trade Union Education Enquiry Committee, 
was started by the first, with the object of getting the Trade 
Union movement as a whole to take up the scheme. Its 
objects have been endorsed by the Trades Union Congress, 
and it is now engaged, through a joint committee with the 
General Council of the Congress, in working out a general 
scheme for the entry of the Trade Unions into the field of 
working-class education under working-class control. 


There is thus every prospect of a big step forward in the 
near future in the sphere of working-class education, but 





the danger is that the controversy between the “ Inde- 
pendents”” and the W.E.A. may be used to block any 
advance by the movement as a whole. That is why it is 
important that the real points at issue should be clearly 
understood, and the question of “ propaganda” versus 
“education proper” not confused with the quite different 
issue of ‘* working-class control.” To a great extent, the 
functions of the “ Independents” and of the W.E.A. are 
distinct. The one is a training college movement for work- 
ing-class propagandists; the other is a movement, not 
for the teaching of any particular set of opinions, but for 
the provision, under working-class control, of the facilities 
which workers require if they are freely to form their opinions 
and policies for dealing with the problems that confront 
them. There is room for both; it would be a disaster if 
the dispute between them were to hold up the extension 
of working-class education, the demand for which has 
already grown so far beyond the resources of all the organ- 
isations endeavouring to meet it, and will grow more rapidly 
still so soon as the Trade Union movement takes up seriously 
the work, not merely of enrolling members, but of equipping 
them as well. G. D. H. Cote. 


LONDONERS 


T is the mark of a townsman to feed birds. No one 

I in the country would think of feeding birds, except 
caged birds, or tits, or pigeons, or fowl, or during a 

frost. There is food, indeed, in every tree and in every 
garden and in every field. To throw breadcrumbs to birds 
in such circumstances would be merely a rather ridiculous 
hobby, like flinging pennies to be scrambled for by peers 
on their way to the House of Lords. In London, on the 
other hand, conditions are changed. Here the birds are 
beggars and dependent on our charity. The black-headed 
gulls swoop down in procession by Blackfriars Bridge, 
each with a beggar’s whine. The ducks in the parks stand 
on their heads, as it were, for halfpence. The sparrows, 
if you have so much as a crust of bread on you, will gather 
round you like guttersnipes demanding “‘ mouldies.” Many 
people speak ill of sparrows. I can understand dislike of 
them in the country, but I cannot understand it in the 
town. In the country they are invaders, driving out of 
the neighbourhood better birds than themselves. Other 
birds apparently regard them as low, and will not consort 
in the same garden with them. They will not, at least, 
make friends, and have a happier air when the sparrows are 
gone. In town, on the other hand, the sparrow is at home. 
He does not keep the other birds away, for they would not 
come in any case. He has no music for the traffic to drown 
—no bright plumage for the smoke to blacken. He is a 
little parasite, who can pick up a living where a more sensitive 
bird would starve. He is cheeky, cockney, insuppressible. 
He is, in a sense, vicious. He will go through a bed of 
crocuses and break their necks with as little compunction as 
a fox destroying geese. It would not be so bad if he really 
wanted to eat the crocuses, but it is as though he actually 
enjoyed wasting them. He leaves them lying, yellow, and 
purple and white, like a battlefield of flowers. No cat was 
ever more cruel. But, apart from this, I do not see what 
can be said against him by the townsman. How charming 
a little dancer he is as he hops in scores and in fifties round 
a Londoner who has bread—hops backwards and forwards 
like a marionette or like some one whose feet have been 
tied together for fun, or like a small child hopping up and 
down in sheer excitement. He may not, as an individual, 
be so confiding as the robin. But the robins do not come 
dancing round a human being in families like the family 
of the old woman who lived in a shoe. They are selfish 
birds, and no robin will share a human being with another 
robin. Sparrows, on the other hand, are sociable, like a 
crowd of children begging from a tourist. They may be 
greedy; they may fight over the spoils; but their vices 
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are the vices of creatures that love the company of their 
kind. 

The seagull, however, seems to me to be a more interesting 
London bird than the sparrow. The seagull is a bird that 
can spy a piece of bread almost as far as a vulture can spy 
a corpse. It is impossible to enter one of the London parks 
with a piece of dry bread in your pocket without every 
seagull knowing it for a mile around. I was standing 
by the Round Pond the other day, when a small girl came 
up with a paper bag full of bread to feed the ducks. She 
opened the bag and, taking out a slice that had seen better 
days, said to me gravely, “ Would you like a bit?” I felt 
it would be ungracious to refuse, and no sooner had she 
passed me the slice of bread than a cloud of gulls came 
falling down out of the sky, each gull with a different sort 
of patch on its head. They whirled about us with such 
clamour that there was nothing to be done but begin to 
feed them. I have never before thrown bread at seagulls, 
but I found it extraordinarily satisfying. It is like watching 
the most brilliant possible fielding at cricket. 

It may be that in time one learns to distinguish between 
the cleverness of one bird and the cleverness of another 
in catching fragments of bread on the wing. Sometimes a 
catch is missed, and the bread has to be retrieved from 
among the ducks in the water. But as a rule one of the 
birds proves its genius by breaking out of the crowd and 
intercepting the bread with open beak at the beginning 
of its fall. There is certainly enough variety of catching 
and missing to prevent feeding the seagulls from ever 
becoming tedious. It would, I fancy, be rather monotonous 
if it were not for this constant element of doubt. Every 
time one throws bread into the air, however, one has a 
sort of gambler’s interest in what is going to happen. One 
is playing with the unknown. The permutations and 
combinations of chance are as numerous, perhaps, in the 
feeding of seagulls as in anything else To the outsider it 
may seem a foolish and infantile hobby, but it is clear 
that it must be a more prolific field of experience than the 
outsider realises. I am only a beginner at it, but it seems 
to me already as though I had discovered an occupation 
that will leave me little time for anything else on Saturday 
and Sunday mornings. It is one of the few amusements 
that seem always to come to an end before one is tired. 
As you throw the last corner of the last slice of bread you 
have brought into the scramble of birds, you regret with a 
pang that you did not bring ten times as much. You feel 
that you had only begun to enjoy yourself; besides, you 
feel that the birds are still as hungry as ever, if in fact they 
have not become even hungrier as a result of being fed. 
At least, that is what I imagine you feel. I felt it by 
proxy as I watched the little girl searching for the ultimate 
crumb in the two corners of her paper bag. This may only 
have been the enthusiasm of an initiate: once I felt as 
enthusiastic about philology, about postage stamps, about 
hens. What child that has ever lived much on a farm 
believes that the interest of hens can ever come to an end ? 
It is not merely that he can name the breed of every hen 
in the yard—Spanish, Leghorn, Dorking, Cochin China, 
Brahmaputra, Game, Bantam, Buff Orpington, and all 
the rest, but he knows the life, the habits and the appetites 

of each. He knows them as mothers; he knows which of 
them lays the most charming eggs; he knows which of 
them is the greediest and always arrives first with long, 
foolish strides beside the scattered banquet of mash. He 
knows the very chickens all but by name. He remembers 
the first effort of the young Dorking cockerel to crow like 
his father—a noise like a gramophone gargling. He notices 
the ungainly, feathery legs of another overgrown cockerel, 
and, being reminded of a figure in the Scriptures, names him 

Lazarus rising from the dead.” He also knows every 
loose liver in the yard—immoral hens that do not lay in 
the orthodox nests, but make nests of their own in the 
plantation across the road, or under a haystack or in a dark 
corner of the barn. Hens, indeed, are to him a crowded 


world, as some tribe of savages who would bore you and me 
are to an eager anthropologist. We may take it as certain 
that there is this infinite variety in any corner of life into 
which we peer with sufficient intensity of vision. The man 
of science looking through a microscope at a drop of water 
sees a world of living creatures of which the rest of us know 
nothing but by hearsay. If his microscope were strong 
enough, no doubt he would learn to distinguish each of 
these infinitesimal creatures from each other, and give 
each of them a separate name as a farmer gives separate 
names to his cows. If his microscope were stronger still, 
he might discover within one of these infinitesimal creatures 
an apparently infinite number of still tinier living creatures, 
and so on, worlds without end. 

Hence, it seems reasonable to suppose that the study of 
seagulls alone might keep a man interested and still making 
new discoveries for a lifetime. At present, I know nothing 
about them, except that they have an endless appetite for 
bread that even a restaurant-proprietor would shrink from 
putting into a cabinet pudding. But I know enough to 
make me understand and envy the people who stand on 
the Embankment and on the bridges and bring a world of 
white birds down about their heads to share their poor 
luncheons. Some people love throwing things to dogs— 
biscuits, lumps of sugar, etc.—but to feed the seagulls is 
as good as throwing things to many dogs. 

Then there are ducks. The countryman may boast of 
his nightingales, his larks, his woodpeckers, his kingfishers, 
his jays. But, after all, the ducks on the Serpentine have 
points of superiority to any of these birds. They, too, 
will repay you if you take your courage in both hands and 
go out boldly with bread in a paper bag. How nobly they 
ride the ripples of the stormy pond, awaiting the bread- 
giver! How, on catching a distant sight of him, they 
hasten like a fleet of small motor-boats to his neighbourhood! 
How exquisitely the blue feather shines out of the drab 
in the wing even of the dullest duck! How gorgeously 
the drake’s head gleams with blue and green colours that 
seem like shifting blue and green lights! How lordly his 
tail curls! Was ever pig’s tail prettier? Then there are 
the tufted ducks, each with its straight back hair blowing 
about in the wind like the straight back hair of a quack- 
dentist, or a piano-tuner, or an elocution-master. Each of 
them, too, has a little round eye as yellow as bright sun- 
shine, and each of them has the gift of standing on its head 
and performing feats as dexterous as the cartwheels of a 
street arab. I saw a small ragged boy in Hyde Park last 
week amusing a baby in a perambulator extemporised 
out of a sugar-box by throwing small stones among the 
tufted ducks. I dislike the habit of throwing stones at 
ducks, and, though none of them seemed to be hitting the 
birds, I felt nervous for their little daffodil eyes. I spoke 
my mind about it—not to the small boy, for I am always 
afraid that if I reprove people my clerical manner may 
assert itself, but in an aside to a lady. She went across 
to him, and instead of treating him as a brand to be plucked 
from the burning, as I should have done, she spoke to him 
almost as a fellow-sinner. “‘ You’re taking care not to hit 
any of them, aren’t you?” she said, beaming on him. He 

turned up a large face on which there was a large smudge 
on each cheek and a large smudge on his small nose. He 
was just big enough to be able to walk and talk without 
collapsing. He beamed good nature and said in a series 
of gasps of excitement: “ You throws things at ’em, and 
they stands on their ’eads.” It was certainly true. The 
tufted ducks were standing on their heads, peering after the 
sunk pebbles, till they must have been giddy. As I watched 
them my attitude to the youngster changed. I, too, had 
rather see a duck standing on its head than almost any other 
sort of acrobat. I love to see the uneasy equilibrium, and 
the kicking legs with the joints going up and down like 
piston-rods. Besides, it amused the baby. Was it vir- 
tuous? Ido not know. If one of the ducks had been hit, 
my attitude would probably have changed back again to 
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the normal, and I should have spoken my mind angrily— 
to the lady. * But no harm was done beyond giving the 
ducks headaches. “=r 

But the subject of ducks is endless. Have you ever seen 
a teal? Why, a teal alone is the beginning of a story as 
long as The Arabian Nights. ¥. %. 


Correspondence 


LABOUR AND THE PACT 


To the Editor of ToE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Is it sufficient for Labour statesmen to mildly express 
their disapproval of the proposed Anglo-French Pact, or of any 
return whatever to the pre-war system of ententes and alliances, 
to a “balance of power” which must inevitably overbalance 
again as in 1914? Men of all parties regard the proposal with 
uneasiness, and I suggest that it would be better, as well as 
bolder and wiser, for Labour to face its responsibility as His 
Majesty’s Opposition and to declare definitely : 

1. That the Premier will be exceeding his authority if he makes 
so wide a departure from traditional British policy without a refer- 
ence to the ple; and 

2. That if the Premier does so abuse his present dictatorial 
— the Labour Party will consider itself free to denounce the 

act at the first opportunity. 


Such a declaration would be received with approval by all men 
of goodwill, unprecedented as it would be in a technical sense. 
And it might save us from being committed to support a Conti- 
nental policy of which no good European can approve. The 
experience of 1914 satisfies us that, however limited the words 
of the Pact may be, there will be a progressive effort to enhance 
the obligation to which it would commit us, whilst from the 
beginning it would be a powerful moral support to the third 
Napoleonic policy.—Yours, etc., STEPHEN Foy. 

Southsea. 

March 7th. 


EGYPT 


To the Editor of Tot NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I have read with interest your very able leading article 
on the Egyptian situation published in this week’s NEw STateEs- 
MAN. With its sympathetic outlook and broad outlines no one, 
I think, can reasonably quarrel. There are, however, one or 
two points to which I would draw your attention; they are 
chiefly concerned with some peculiar details of Egyptian politics 
which might, if properly understood, influence not so much 
the character as the more intimate methods of a liberal pro- 
Egyptian policy. 

Though it is officially stated that the way is cleared for the 
**free discussion and friendly accommodation,” the situation 
is full of uncertain potentialities. It would appear from your 
advice to Zaghlulists that they can trust to the coming elections 
if they really are the chief protagonists of Egyptian independence. 
However sincere this advice may be, it can hardly be reconciled 
with the prospects of the coming election. As at present con- 
stituted the laws allow votes to a certain limited property- 
holding section of the nation, whilst the right of being elected 
is given to a still smaller section. It can thus be understood 
that those returned will represent the narrower vested interests 
of the country. I am not democratically inclined on principle, 
but I must confess to an utter contempt of many of our Egyptian 
landowners and merchants. They have never in modern 
Egyptian national history taken any active part in shaping 
the politics of the country ; rather have they given their sub- 
missive support to bureaucratic politicians, the natural children 
of British control, at whose hands they would expect material 
reward or a place in the Honours List. There is no reason to 
suppose that Sarwat Pasha, the Premier, will change these 
laws fundamentally ; in fact, judging from his past and present 
acts of repression, there is evidence that he might impose more 
stringent regulations. The country would then revert to a 
condition of affairs far worse than that in which England found 
herself before the Reform Bill of 1882; plutocratic interests 
would be in the ascendant over the healthier and more educated 
factors of Egyptian civilisation. 

In my opinion there has been no radical changes, at any rate, 
of British methods in Egypt. The policy of devoting ill-pro- 
portioned attention to people who do not even represent the 
better side of moderate Egyptian thought still continues. Those 
items which appear in the neglected pages of some British 


newspapers regarding repressive measures against political 
demonstrators in Egypt are in themselves evidence of the true 
state of things to which we are drifting. Still more direct 
evidence is the continued exile of Zaghlul Pasha and his friends, 
The idea seems to be current even in certain otherwise well- 
informed English organs of the press that Zaghlul Pasha is 
anything but a constructive critic of the present policy. This 
idea must have been largely fostered by the British Govern- 
ment’s treatment of this gentleman and his friends. A half- 
hour conversation with any of them, however, would convince 
anyone of the inaccuracy of such an idea. Zaghlul Pasha’s 
policy is clearly defined ; he recognises the forces of Egyptian 
history and Egyptian geography. He has never questioned the 
special position of England, provided that it does not seriously 
conflict with independence. He has given adequate guarantees 
for the security of the Canal and foreign interests, and is the 
first to recognise the necessity of an Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. 
The fact that the British Government has thought fit to disregard 
this amicable spirit in favour of a worse kind of “ moderation ” 
is alone evidence not only of bad faith, but also of an inclination 
to ignore facts—a failure, indeed, to grasp the realities of both 
interest and fair treatment. 

It is here that the chief interest of the present situation centres. 
If you release Zaghlul and his colleagues, you will display not 
weakness, but an act of moral grandeur. You cannot pursue 
the double policy of repression and conciliation; and the 
exponents of honest moderation in Egypt, whose support all 
admit to be essential, will certainly withhold any assistance 
in such a policy. It is best to face facts.—Yours, etc., 

Hitmy MaxkramM EBEr. 

Union Society, Cambridge. 

March 6th. 

[Surely a Parliament must be elected on the present franchise 
before a reformed franchise can be established. Or does our 
correspondent suggest that the Sultan, or the British Adminis- 
tration, should forthwith endow Egypt by edict with full adult 
suffrage ? The question of the release of Zaghlul would be 
very much simpler if Egyptians were agreed about it amongst 
themselves. For our part we should like to see him released, 
but if his attitude is, as has been stated, to be one of uncom- 
promising hostility to the new proposals, so that his presence 
would throw the whole question once more into the melting 
pot, then maybe he is better out of Egypt. Fresh disturbances 
there would enormously strengthen the hands of the reactionaries 
in this country, who have by no means given up all hope of 
wrecking the settlement. Whether the dangers of allowing 
Zaghlul to return are greater than the dangers of keeping him 
temporarily in exile, is a strictly practical question, which Lord 
Allenby and the Egyptian Ministry will have to decide between 
them, and we do not think that advice from this distance can 
be of much value.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—May I comment briefly on your article on Egypt in your 
current issue ? You say, “‘ The Protectorate has gone and martial 
law will go; the Egyptian Government will be free to hold an 
election. ... If an election is held, what have the Zaghlulists 
to fear? They have claimed consistently to represent the 
views of the vast majority of the nation. Presumably, therefore, 
they may count on securing a vast majority of seats.” 

May I point out that the Protectorate has gone in name only. 
It remains in fact. The country is still in military occupation 
and under martial law ; and we have insisted that martial law 
must continue until after the election and the inauguration of 
the new Government. What is wanted—and was once promised 
—is a “free election.”” But what possibility is there of this 
with the popular leaders deported to the Seychelles, with the 
popular press suppressed and the newspapers that remain all 
strictly censored? The latest cablegram I have seen from 
Cairo says: “The newspapers are forbidden to publish infor- 
mation concerning the strikes at schools or of lawyers, or of the 
streams of deputations from the provinces protesting against the 
formation of Sarwat Pasha’s Ministry. They are also prohibited 
from publishing opinions and criticisms of recent documents, to 
mention the name of Zaghlul Pasha in articles, or to give any 
details of the events at Tantah, where the police fired on peaceful 
demonstrators, and even on the crowds that were marching in 
a funeral procession.” 

Moreover, we know what an election under martial law means 
—especially in the case of such a timid people as the Egyptians. 
The probability is that the fellaheen—* the vast majority of the 
nation ’—will be absolutely unrepresented ; that a Government 
will be selected representing the foreign colonies in the country, 
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the official class and the money-lenders and probably the larger 
landholders. Such a Government can be relied on to recommend 
the continued military occupation of the country and the manage- 
ment of Egyptian finance and foreign policy by England. Our 
own Government can then save its face before our own people 
and all the world by pointing out that it is only staying in Egypt 
at the urgent request of the Egyptian people. 

The whole business is a fair illustration of the vast hypocrisy 
with which our foreign affairs are managed.—Yours, etc., 

E. MELLAND. 
Alport, Bakewell. 
March 7th. 


[We do not think that there is any advantage in accusing even 
this Government of crimes and hypocrisies of which it is not 
guilty. If Mr. Melland had read the official documents published 
last week he would have seen not only that we have not “ insisted 
that martial law must be continued until after the election,” but 
that Lord Allenby has given a formal undertaking that in the 
event of there being any unavoidable delay in the complete 
removal of martial law he will suspend its application “ in 
of all matters affecting the free exercise of the political rights of 
the Egyptians.” We are not aware of any ground upon which 
the good faith of Lord Allenby in this matter can be impugned. 
—Ed. N.S.] 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tot NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The editorial note attached to Mr. Roy Calvert's letter 
in your last issue calls, I think, for some comment. The 
question of Germany's sole responsibility for the war is not a 
matter of so little importance as your note pretends. It is 
true that the fantastic belief in Germany’s sole guilt is no 
longer held by many intelligent people in this country. But 
this is precisely because there are some who have taken the 
trouble to replace war-time falsehood by documentary fact. 
So far as the punitive Peace Treaty is concerned, there can be 
no question that the complete elimination of the enforced 
declaration on the part of Germany that she alone was 
responsible for the war would facilitate very materially the 
revision of the Reparations and other clauses, and so hasten 
European recovery. The discussion of the question does not, 
as you suggest, revive bitter controversies, simply because 
the few who attempt to uphold the war-time doctrine find the 
whole armoury of argument against them. 

But in Germany itself the fact of being officially branded 
as the sole culprit has a disastrous effect. Apart from the 
few who cringe in submission to the verdict, the nation as a 
whole cannot regain its self-respect or feel that it can take its 
legitimate place in the community of nations until the stigma 
has been removed. It affects the morale of the people and 
either breeds resentment or fosters hopes of revenge. 

The unspeakable stupidity of attributing the sole blame of 
such a conflagration as that of 1914 to a single nation strikes 
anyone who has knowledge of international diplomacy. The 
moral injustice of it will also strike many. But if mind and 
heart cannot be reached, let us fall back on political expediency, 
and in the interests of international economic revival let all, 
who are able, continue to do their utmost to remove a barrier 
which was set up by conquerors in their vindictive mood of 
triumph, but which none of them would be prepared to support 
sincerely to-day.—Yours, etc., ARTHUR PONSONBY. 

March 3rd. 


[Mr. Ponsonby’s obiter dicta (“‘ there can be no question,” etc.) 
prove nothing at all. We deny his premises and his con- 
clusions alike, and disagree with almost every statement his 
letter contains. Mr. Ponsonby does not discuss the reasons 
we gave for our view, and we will not therefore repeat them 
here ; but we may repeat our conclusion, which was that any 
attempt seriously to raise the question of Germany’s guilt at 
this moment would be foolish, dangerous and futile—futile 
because doomed to failure—Ev. N.S.] 


POLES AND GERMANS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—Some weeks ago, owing to the peculiar character of 
the case in question, I was unable to answer Mr. Belloc’s 
request for exact details concerning the alleged deterioration 
of German factories transferred to Polish hands. To-day a 
piece of evidence comes into my hands which more than 
corroborates my general statements, and should be of interest 





not only to Mr. Belloc but to everybody who is interested to 
see the effect of those clauses of the Versailles Treaty that 
delivered large parts of Prussia into the hands of the Poles 
without plebiscite. The facts are contained in a correspondence 
from Danzig which the Berliner Tageblatt publishes in its issue 
of February 28th. It is stated that the fresh-water navigation 
on the Vistula has considerably decreased since the administra- 
tion of the water highways has passed over into Polish hands. 
The correspondent describes the state of things that produces 
these results. The breakwaters and banks of the Vistula 
between Danzig and Thorn are in a desolate state. Those that 
have been damaged by the drifting of the ice have not, or not 
sufficiently, been repaired. The river Netze, which used to be 
of the greatest importance for the timber trade, has for want 
of regulation silted up entirely, and has become unserviceable 
for any traffic. The report winds up: “The general result 
of the Polish administration of the Vistula and the waterways 
connected with it, which has lasted already for three years, 
is that the growing state of wildness (Verwilderung) of the 
Vistula which already in Russian times appeared almost 
fabulous has, owing to the new devastations of the banks and 
the new sands, become nothing less than fantastic and scarcely 
credible, the very rafts needing months, even years, to reach 
Danzig!” It seems unnecessary to add the remarks of the 
correspondent about the difference between the grand plans 
of the Polish Government as to the creation of new canals and 
their way of maintaining those which already exist. In 
Germany reports like these do not raise any sensation, because 
it is what everybody expected.—Yours, etc., 
Breslau, Levin L. ScnitcKIne. 
March Ist. 


CONVICTIONS ON POLICE EVIDENCE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—In your issue of February 25th you drew attention 
to “the growing number of cases in which persons accused of 
minor offences against public decency are convicted in the London 
police-courts on police evidence only.” This question has 
recently aroused a measure of public interest, owing to the greater 
activity of the police in taking proceedings against men, under 
section 54 (18) of the Metropolitan Police Act relating to the 
use of “ threatening, abusive or insulting words or behaviour.” 
The Home Secretary stated, in reply to a question in the House 
of Commons on February 21st, that 154 males and 164 females 
had been charged with such offences in Hyde Park since Janu- 
ary Ist, 1921. No information is available as to the number of 
males and females respectively who have been charged under 
the above section in the rest of the Metropolitan Police area ; 
but the latest returns of the Metropolitan Police show that in 
the years 1916-20, the number of women and girls cha with 
solicitation averaged about 3,000 a year, and practically all of 
these cases are dealt with on police evidence only. The leaders 
of Women’s Societies have for some time protested against this 
great injustice to women, and have urged that neither men nor 
women should be convicted of offences of this nature on un- 
corroborated police evidence. A committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of twenty-one societies published a report in 1920 
(entitled The State and Sexual Morality, George Allen and Unwin), 
in which, among other reforms, they recommended that mere 
solicitation should no longer be an offence, and that no man or 
woman should be arrested for “ insulting words or behaviour,” 
etc., except on the complaint of the person molested, annoyed 
or insulted, and on his or her undertaking to appear and give 
evidence in the case.—Yours, etc., 


22 Westbourne Park Villas, W. 2. Grorce W. Jonnson. 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF GAS-HEATING 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—Since you allowed me to narrate in your columns my 
experience of some of the disadvantages of gas heating, I feel 
bound to inform you that all the drawbacks I mentioned have 
now been remedied, thanks to the energy and goodwill of Mr. 
Goodenough, of the Gas Light and Coke Company. The gas 
stoves (Edgar type) have been cleaned and repacked, and now 
give so much heat that it is hard to believe that no change has 

m made in the general pressure of the supply. Even the 
= seems to have been completely cured of its mephitic 
bits by having a longer chimney fitted outside the cane 


(the old one only went just out of the window and stopped under 
the eaves). 
It seems clear that if all local inspectors and fitters were 
ay qualified by intelligence as well as by profession, gas 
eating would have very few. enemies.—Yours, etc., » )™ 
J. M. 
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A BEGGING LETTER 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—At the Stage Society’s last performance we were told 
that the Society would have to close down if subscriptions were 
not forthcoming from the public. They must have £500 to 
finish this season ; after that they will again want more money. 
The record of the Stage Society is a fine one; without them 
we should never have seen many foreign plays of the first merit, 
and never have seen some of the most interesting English plays 
which have been written during the last twenty years. The 
profession have supported it magnificently, giving their time 
and talent. We, the public, must not let such an institution 
die. I have been a dramatic critic for fifteen years, and the 
Stage Society has done as much to make it worth while being a 
dramatic critic as all the theatres of London put together. 
We must help—authors, playgoers, critics—according to our 
means. If the Stage Society dies there will be hardly an induce- 
ment left to produce but popular drama in England, 
and aay hy chance of seeing foreign plays by famous foreign 
authors m which we an eam. The Society’s address is 
36 Southampton-street, Strand, W.C.2. If anything I have 
written in this paper about plays has made any readers feel 
that I care for the drama, I ask such readers now to take me 
literally when I say that I think the collapse of the Stage Society 
would be the greatest misfortune which could befall the English 
stage.—Yours, etc., DeEsMOND MacCarTuy. 


Miscellany 
THE TAG PROVIDER 


r I SHERE are a great number of trades in the world 
of which one does not hear, because men do not 
make a full living by them. Most of them are 

interesting trades. 

There is the famous example of the man who gave his 
trade on the Inquisition Form as “ Maker of smoked 
glasses through which to watch total eclipses of the sun 
visible in England.” There is the less known but equally 
remarkable case of the worm eater; and to this I can 
swear to, because I read it in print with my own eyes. 
It happened years ago in a police court in London. The 
magistrate said to the poor man who was (as is the fashion 
of the poor) in trouble, ‘“‘ What is your trade?” to which 
he answered, “I am a worm eater.” It turned out that 
he was not a person who ate little worms, nor, meta- 
phorically, a man who made his living out of dejection 
or even humility, but a person who simulated the action 
of worms upon old wood. He was employed by the 
furniture fakers to discharge a load of very fine shot from 
a great distance at wood which had already been scraped 
and treated with acid and chipped about so that it looked 
old. This very fine shot made very fine holes which made 
the wood look as if it had been worm-eaten. Thus was 
he a worm-eater. 

Then there are the numerous men who do the hind legs 
of an animal in a pantomime, and there is the trade of 
the man who is not exactly a detective but, as it were, 
a detective’s servant, and is not let into the secret but 
simply told to watch. There are great numbers of these 
honest folk. You may see them all up and down London, 
and you may mark them by two things. First of all, 
they always have something new about them, usually a 
new hat, because they are miserable men and _ their 
employers think that if they looked too poor they would 
be too conspicuous. It is a muddle-headed idea, but there 
it is. Therefore, they are always given something new in 
the way of clothing, and usually a hat. This done, they 
are apt to stay all day within a very narrow area, looking 
at a particular door and at the same time trying to look 
as though they were not looking at it. In this they fail. 
I had a long conversation with one of them two years 
ago, and gave him great agony by going up to the house 
after he had spoken to me and warning the people inside. 

But of all these hidden trades, the one I like most is 
that of Tag-Provider (as it used to be called in the old 
days of active politics). I believe the last of them is 





dead ; at any rate, when I saw him ten years ago he was 
in a very anxious state, coughing, badly broken by age 
and telling me he knew not which way to turn for a meal . 
and yet he had had his prosperous days. 

He lived in a little room, a lodging, at the top of an 
old house overlooking the river. I came across him quite 
by accident through my habit of writing rhymes—a 
pastime to which I have given all my life. These 
rhymes I often print and sometimes sign; that is how 
he got hold of my name. He wrote to me and asked me 
whether I would go and look over some of his rhymes and 
see whether I thought they suited. When I got his letter 
I thought he was a poet who wanted advice, so I wrote 
my regular answer that I knew nothing about poetry 
and could not give advice. He wrote again imploringly, 
and saying that he was not a poet in the ordinary sense, 
but that in his profession it was necessary to introduce 
rhymes from time to time, and that I really would be 
of great service to him, for he was good enough to say 
that I had quite a knack of rhyming, especially at rhyming 
words of three syllables, which is difficult. So I went 
round to see him, and being younger than I am now | 
was able to enjoy his conversation well enough for half 
an hour or more. He was very proud of his work, and 
had round his room autograph letters of congratulation 
which had been sent to him by the most famous men of 
our time, or, at any rate, the most famous of the politicians 
of the time just passed. It was he who invented (it was 
one of the last of his actions) the tag ““We want eight 
and we won’t wait.”” When he asked me if this could 
be improved, I suggested “‘ No fleet, no meat.” He said 
this would not go down. I asked him why not. He 
said, “ Because the public could not remember very short 
rhymes.” They had to be rather long to have any effect, 
but not too long. He told me (and he was very proud 
of it) that he was also the inventor of “ Ulster will fight 
and Ulster will be right.” ‘“* Here,” said he proudly to 
me, “you have a very fine example of irregular rhyme. 
The ‘and’ would seem redundant, but it is very useful, 
for it leads the voice on from the first statement to the 
second.” ‘“* The first,’ he added, “‘ is concrete, the second 
abstract : the first purely historical without moral sequence, 
the second containing the deepest political and moral 
lesson.” 

I wish he had lived to the present day. He might have 
given us something really good and new which we badly 
lack. Now that the thing seems to have really begun, 
the rhyme would have more vitality about it. 

He also wrote “One tongue, one flag, one throne.” 
He was not so proud of that, because, he said, that some 
fool had imported it into the United States, where it did 
not go down. The enthusiasts kept the “one tongue’’ 
part, but they did not know what to add, which spoiled 
the whole show. He did not make up the phrase “ blood 
is thicker than water,”” but I suggested to him a very good 
way in which it could be turned into a poem during any 
one of those recurrent moments (they turn up every ten 
years or so) when our politicians are morally certain of 
wangling the American alliance. The rhyme I suggested 


was this: 
Blood is thicker than water— 
And so it oughter. 


We had a great debate over this, and I fear it was his 
obstinacy which prevented this really fine rhyme from 
getting floated. It would have made a great difference, 
and we might, by this time, have acquired fame between 
us, had it not been for this silly old man’s objections. So 
true is it that great events spring from small causes! 
His objection, oddly enough, was not one of metre but 
one of grammar; and he added to that what I think a 
very silly objection indeed, but one you constantly find 
in critics of good verse—an objection to phraseology. 
He said “and so it oughter” made no syntax with the 
first line. I said it did, elliptically. The full sentence 
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would be “ And so it ought to be”; and I then pointed 
out to him that the very greatest poets had used the 
elliptical form and that it had appeared in a thousand 
interesting phrases. I cited to him that splendid sonnet : 
. . . [have found a face 

More beautiful tlk an gardens, 

More desired, than boys in exile 

Love their native place. 


He read this several times and said that it did not parse 
either. I told him that the form had been used by the 
poet Homer. It had no effect on him. He said it would 
not go down in England, and so, after quite a long dispute, 
he turned it down. But there it stands, and I am still 
proud of it: 

Blood is thicker than water— 

And so it oughter. 


I asked him whether he had also produced political 
tags that did not rhyme, for I had heard a great number 
in my time, such as “Rome on the Rates.” He said 
he had produced many such pieces of English prose, but 
that this was not one of them. He wished it had been, 
for he thought it a very telling phrase, and he could quote 
me one which had won no fewer than 117 votes. That 
was not bad in the old days when votes were less common 
than they are now, and when 117 was worth getting. 

He was also very proud of his internal rhymes, par- 
ticularly of those concerning the land : 


Less of a pleasure place for the rich 
And more of a treasure place for the people. 


It was the “pleasure and treasure”? rhyme that made 
the success of that particular tag, he said, and I was quite 
willing to believe him. But even as he spoke tears came 
into his eyes, and he added, “‘ You will hardly believe me, 
sir, when I tell you the agony I have gone through in 
trying to find a rhyme for ‘ people.’ It is one of the most 
difficult words in the English language to get a rhyme for. 
There are many rhymes for the abhorred rich, but none 
suitable for ‘ people.’ There is ‘ steeple,’ but I think that 
is about all; and it is dreadfully difficult to work in 
‘steeple.’ I worked at it for three nights and then gave 
it up in despair. However, the thing in its final form 
did well enough, as I have told you.” 

I suggested to him that he might have turned the 
difficulty by using some other word for “ people,” as, for 
instance, hoipolloi, mob, populace, guttersnipes, boors, 
dregs, dross, scum and other applicable words, but he 
at once stopped me. “ None of these will do,” he said, 
“ because the People do not like being called those names.”’ 
“Then,” said I, “there is ‘ citizens,’ ‘ the Britons,’ ‘ the 
British,’ and so forth”; but he still wagged his beard 
from side to side, saying that none of them would fit, 
“besides which,” he added, “they are just as difficult 
to rhyme to as the other. It can’t be done.” 

I asked him whether he had invented the phrase 
“Rolling the French in mud and blood.” He said yes, 
but he had originally written it with a blank—‘ Rolling 
the (blank) in mud and blood,” and had hawked it all 
round London for years according as our foreign policy 
changed. The mud and the blood made a very good 
rhyme, and any old nation would do to fit into the blank. 
He had used the words “ Russians” and “ Spaniards,”’ 
and even—I say it with horror—* Yankees,” for he was 
alive during the Alabama claims, which I wasn’t. He 
only wished he had lived long enough to put “ Germans,” 
but it happened just to fit in with the French at the very 
moment of their disaster. He asked me anxiously whether 
the French had heard of this phrase, and I said I was 
afraid they had not, which made him look very dis- 
appointed ; but he cheered up when I described to him 
the famous rhyme— : 
We don’t want to fight, 

But by jingo.if we do, 
—which is one of the happiest memories of my childhood. 





He was immensely flattered—but had to deny the 
authorship. 
“T only wish I had written it, sir,” he said (he called 
me “sir” the whole time, and I put it in because it 
pleases me to remember the honour he paid me). “I only 
wish I had written it! That was a real corker! None of 
the others led to anything very big, but this one very 
nearly made a war and moved a whole fleet at immense 
expense from one part of the Mediterranean to the other. 
No small feat! But what I did write, sir, if you will believe 
me—and I never got the credit for it—was a most excellent 
tag called *‘ Nine pence for four pence.’ It occurred to 
me in this way. I was sitting in one of Lockhart’s cafés, 
which I patronised in those days, drinking a stir of brown 
with a slab of thick and greasy.” I nodded, for the terms 
were familiar to me; and he continued: “As I did so 
a man came in with a shilling and said he would have 
a scone and a cup of tea and a pat of butter (in those days, 
sir, we had not the advantage of margarine. You young 
folks have a better time than ever we had!). The man 
came in, I say, with a shilling and put it down and said he 
would have a scone and a cup of tea and a pat of butter, 
and that was 38d. Then they gave him 9d. change. Then 
he put it back again and said he had changed his mind 
(the shilling was still lying on the counter), and asked 
what he could get for one-and-ninepence. The woman 
who was serving was very flurried with the crush of people, 
and she said, ‘what do you mean?’ He said, *‘ One and 
ninepence. I have paid threepence—that is one and three 
and nine, makes . . . no, I will tell you what ’—putting 
down another shilling—‘that makes two and ninepence 
together. Look here, that is too much.’ Then he shifted 
the coins about a bit while she served other people in her 
hurry, and then she looked at him again all fussed and 
said, ‘Now then! Make up your mind!’ and he said, 
* Well, I will tell you what, I think I can afford fourpence . 
Will you give me a sausage with some bread and a cup 
of tea ?’; and she said, ‘Oh! how you do pester!’ Then 
he put down four pence, picked up the nine pence change 
and the shillings, and in this way, after he had had his 
sausage and tea and bread and butter, he was nine pence 
richer for fourpence. He was a wizened looking man 
with a cunning look and a fixed smile. I have always 
remembered him, and that is how I got my idea of nine 
pence for four pence; but if you will believe me, sir, I 
sent that into the Central Office and they used it and never 
paid me.” 

““What a shame!” said I. “ What are you usually 
paid?” ‘* Why, sir,” he answered, “I used to work on 
a royalty basis, but it was so difficult to keep the accounts 
when millions and millions of people used the phrase and 
when it was printed in all sorts of pamphlets, that I changed 
my contracts and sold out and out. But now,” he added 
sadly, “I cannot sell a thing. It is a terrible thing the 
way in which a change of custom takes the bread out of 
an old man’s mouth.” I said it was, indeed. “ And yet,’’ 
he continued eagerly, “ it is an older trade than you think 
for. Believe me, sir, it has been in our family for genera- 
tions.” I was astonished to hear this, for I believed the 
tag to be quite modern, but he assured me it was not so. 
‘““My own greatgrandfather,” he said, “was the author 
of ‘ No taxation without representation,’ and that was a 
stunner. It rhymed and it took root, two things that often 
go together, and the old man on his death bed told my 
father, who has told me, how it was done, but you will 
excuse me if I do not tell you that because it is a sceret 
of the trade, or rather was my livelihood and that livelihood 
may creep up again.” He said these last words rather 
doubtfully, and was interrupted by a dreadful cough. 

I asked him whether he used a rhyming dictionary, like 
Wordsworth, the great poet. He said, between the intervals 
of his coughing, “ No, sir, no! I find it cramps the style ! 
I ascribe a great deal of Wordsworth’s failures to this 
deleterious habit. I walk the streets, keeping my mind 
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as vacant as possible and then the things occur to me— 
or rather they did once occur to me,” he added sadly. 
Then he sighed and said, “‘ There is no more market.” 
This was years ago. I have hoped against hope that the 
trick would return, but time has gone by and apparently 
the market for such things is dead and, as I said before, 
I think the old man is dead, too. But what a lot of good 
he did in his time, and how true it is of him, as of many 
other lesser men, that they achieved far more than they 
knew, and that their reward was not proportionate to their 
achievement. HiLarrE BELLoc. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


HAVE received a letter from someone living 
in a Russian Baltic town asking me for my 
ideas on musical education. My correspondent 
writes: “‘ Tell me what you would do if you 
were me, that is to say, a mother who wants her 
children to have all that there is to have in life, which 
is, of course, quite usual in mothers, but who—which 
is, I think, a little unusual—does not by that under- 
stand (in music) that they should have ‘piano lessons.’ 
In fact,” continues my correspondent, “if I should 
be the cause of another couple of pianos in another 
couple of London flats, I should have a heavy con- 
science.” I hope my correspondent will excuse me 
if I try to answer her in these columns. 
First of all, in order to reassure her, I will quote 
a short extract from what I once wrote on this subject : 
The first thing to grasp is that music is an art of the ear, 
not of the eye. This sounds absurdly obvious, but it is no 
exaggeration to say that for the last hundred years in England 
all children have been taught music by the eye, and they 
have been taught on that most horrible, most vile of instru- 
ments, that King of Quacks, the pianoforte—or, as it is 
popularly called, the piano. The unfortunate child is put 
at the piano, is shown a long row of black and white notes 
arranged in the most puzzling order possible, and he is then 
taught to connect those strips of black and white with the 
black dots and white spaces scattered over a group of five 
lines on a sheet of paper. Naturally, the first idea that would 
suggest itself to an intelligent child would be that the five 
black lines represented the five black notes, and that the 
white spaces between the lines represented the white spaces 
or notes on the keyboard. But, as there are seven white 
spaces on the keyboard and only four white spaces between 
the lines of the staff there is clearly something wrong. From 
this moment onwards, he is confronted with one puzzle after 
another. Everything that he is taught is illogical, muddled 
and absurd, so that ultimately he falls back on learning in 
parrot fashion to connect certain marks on paper with certain 
positions on the keyboard, and when he has attained to a 
certain agile proficiency in this Pianoforte Pelman system 
he is turned loose upon the world as having had a musical 
education. Of course, the poor fellow has not had even the 
faintest glimmerings of a musical education. He doesn’t 
even yet know what music is. 


Now, in my article from which I take this quotation, 
I went on to say that “ear training was the only true 
foundation to a genuine musical education.”” A child 
should be taught to distinguish infallibly every interval 
in the diatonic scale in every key, and then to recognise 
the different scales and also to recognise the wholly 
arbitrary selection of these scales from a welter of 
musical vibrations. In other words, music is an art 
of sounds just as literature is an art of words, and the 
first requirement to esthetic enjoyment of either is 
a knowledge of the vocabulary, which is a perception 
of the meaning which consists in an infinite series 
of shades of difference. To take an example I have 
used before, “what would be the use of trying to 
teach children the difference between ‘house’ and 
‘horse’ if they could not perceive that there was 
any difference in the spelling of the two words—if, 
to them, a ‘u’ looked exactly like an ‘r’!” 

Now, of course, in practice we all acquire a certain 
amount of this knowledge in a haphazard manner as 
we go along. We are sent to school, welare “ taught ”’ 


in the most aimless and confused way ; nothing is ever 
made clear to us; we simply ramble about in a jungle 
of confusions, picking our way as best we can. The 
more antiytical and curious a mind the child has, the 
worse it fares, while those parrot-like intelligences which 
question nothing, want to understand nothing, cannot 
understand anything, absorb mechanically, word for 
word, figure for figure, all the formule—literary, 
mathematical or musical—which are put before them, 
and spew them out again intact at examinations, 
earning endless laudation instead of universal execra- 
tion, while all the time this “ knowledge” has had 
no more effect on the child’s intelligence than distilled 
water has on the glass tubes through which it passes 
in a laboratory. 

Teachers always make the mistake of underrating 
the intelligence of the young—I am speaking of the 
intelligent children, not of the parrots. They imagine 
that it is not necessary to explain, that their pupils 
will accept what they say, will swallow it whole without 
question ; but more often this attitude of the teacher's is 
due to mistrust or ignorance. The mathematical master 
who insists that two parallel lines can never meet because 
he believes his pupils can only understand Euclid, is like 
a Baptist who believes in the act of immersion, to whom 
it is not a symbol of an idea—a mortal, transient, 
artificial figment—but an absolute reality. And if the 
mathematics of Mr. Whitehead or of Einstein are wild, 
incomprehensible and mythical to him, he will 
ruthlessly and sincerely stamp upon any flickers of 
intelligence in his class, trembling tentatively and 
timorously to query the bald assertions of their 
teacher. Now, I believe that we should begin at the 
beginning with children, and by the beginning I mean 
that we should start with the simplest conceptions 
first, and by the simplest conceptions I mean the 
widest, most far-sweeping generalisations the human 
mind at its ripest has yet reached. In other words, 
I believe in starting children with Darwin and Einstein, 
not with the Reverend Mr. Snodgrass and Pendlebury’s 
Geometry. By all means give them symbols that 
they can play with; give them the Eucledian Geome- 
try and the Garden of Eden, but make these things 
alive by showing that they are only ideas to be 
synthesised with other ideas, and, above all, make it 
clear that so far we none of us know anything, but 
that we are all on a most exciting tour to find out. 

My musical education and my mathematical educa- 
tion were both ruined by the stupid dogmatism of 
my teachers. It produced in me a sullen reaction. 
I decided within my child mind that these things 
were too uninteresting to go on with. This must be 
the experience of thousands of children, who only 
realise later the waste of their best learning years 
due to the incompetent folly and stupidity of their 
teachers. But now I hope it is becoming clear to my 
correspondent what a difficult question she has put 
to me, and how impossible it is to answer it. Even 
with the best teaching children can only be guided. 
What finally determines their destiny is the initial 
energy within them, although bad teaching and bad 
guiding will cause an immense waste of that energy. 
Even the best teaching will not supply that power 
of understanding which is the source of that real 
musical appreciation, that genuinely musical “ life ” 
which is not a trick of performing but a form of 
“ being”’—an actual “living.” But the presence of 

at music, of that musie which the finest spirits 
of the world by their own energy of faith and passion 
have imposed upon the rest of mankind, is the only 
musical environment in which} the child can develop. 
And what it should develop to is a loving under- 
standing but an infinite scepticism of that music, and 
a desire, never to be quenched, for the music of the 


future. W. J. TuRNeER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
"Tr is no doubt about it: the most difficult kind 


of novel to write is a book about school; written 

from the master’s point of view, it is much easier, 
but written from the boys’ point of view school is a very 
hard subject indeed. The endings of school-stories are 
nearly always deplorably weak and sentimental. I suppose 
we must admit that Stalky and Co. is, if not the best, 
certainly one of the few good school-boy stories extant ; 
yet it ends on a note which would have acted as a trumpet 
call to Archdeacon Farrar, author of Eric; or, Little by Little, 
had he been alive. The heroic Head has saved the life of 
one of his boys by sucking diphtheria poison from his throat, 
and one by one he flogs the whole school for rapturously 
cheering him. They continue to cheer. You remember 
the silly scene ? Can it be matched for sham robust senti- 
ment? Yet Stalky and Co. contains bits of boy-life more 
vigorously and completely done than any other school 
story. Mr. Kipling is a romantic moralist; a glorifier of 
herd-instincts ; a fervent admirer of self-reliance and in- 
dependence in action, provided they are accompanied by 
an enslaved mind. He loves a rebel, but the rebel must 
be at heart more royalist than the King, or he treats him 
as a nasty object. Independent thought he hates like 
the devil; indeed, in his world it is The Devil. Again, 
he has a racy, rowdy humour. When he lets fly a laugh 
it can be adequately described by Hobbes’ definition (so 
incomplete) of laughter in general, as “‘a sudden glory.” 
It reminds me of the laughter in the Psalms: “ God shall 
likewise destroy thee for ever; He shall take thee away 
and pluck thee out of thy dwelling place, and root thee 
away and pluck thee out of the land of the living. Selah. 
The righteous also shall see and fear, and shall laugh at 
him.” . . . “ The Lord shall laugh at him, for He seeth 
that his day is coming ’”—of course, one of utter discom- 
fiture. In these characterististics Mr. Kipling is near to 
school-boys taken in the mass; they have enabled him to 
describe both the private soldier who is a man in tutelage, 
and the school-boy, with a vigour which makes the reader 
forget that his portraits are half-Jengths. 

* * x 


I have been reading Mr. Shane Leslie’s Eton novel (if 
it can be called a novel) The Oppidan (Chatto and Windus). 
It is in one respect no exception to the run of school stories ; 
it has a sentimental ending. In 1908 an Eton house was 
burnt down, and a boy lost his life in the fire; Mr. Leslie 
makes his hero, Peter Darley (an unpopular “ sap,”) 
this victim. The book thus closes on the note of death. 
The last pages are occupied in describing the body lying in 
the pupil room of the half-charred house, the visit of Peter’s 
two friends to his little room, and the memorial service in 
chapel. Ullathorne, the gifted scholar, and Charleston, 
the precocious wit, find scribbled on a piece of paper in 
their friend’s burry his own epitaph, based on one he had 
read in the Greek Anthology : 

St r to Eton, a sap and misanthrope lies here, 
Shunned of all, yet oaly to the Muses ee. 
It is through Peter Darley that Eton life is felt; on the 
other hand, Eton life is described with romantic gusto by 
Mr. Leslie himself, who arranges his own memories of what 
he saw, the reminiscences of others, and the traditions of 
generations with rapid, dashing effect. There is thus a 
strong contrast between the impressions of Eton derived 
from inside and outside. This gives the book an ambiguous 
flavour, and Old Etonians, or indeed any of Mr. Leslie’s 
readers, will be at a loss to decide if his book is a glorification 
of Eton or the reverse. As a romantic memorist, Mr. 
slie is as avid as a tourist of associations. He stands 
aside and describes the racing torrent of youth rushing 
through this ancient gorge, bearing all sorts of grotesque 
objects with fit on its surface, but foaming, sparkling, 
and with gay thunder and ravishing gleams of emerald at the 
falls. Yet what a thin trickle of exhilarating experience 


ever passes through that little pipe of somewhat narrow 
diameter, his hero! Eton life, viewed from outside, 
as a spectacle, may make him cry Esto perpetua! But 
Eton life as it is when actually lived through by a studious, 
quiet, shockable boy, will strike the reader of this book as 


a bad business. 
. * * 


Peter Darley was at a bad house. As an oppidan of 
the same decade as Mr. Shane Leslie I have no difficulty 
in identifying it. Now the social atmosphere of a bad 
house at any public school is liable to have some points 
of resemblance to a convict ship in mutiny. The chief 
benefit of a public school education (except that it is for 
most boys an extraordinarily pleasant life, and pleasure, 
especially in youth, is always worth having) is that one is 
brought up against naked human nature. One is shaken 
up hard in a bag with other human beings; there is no 
padding of politeness between you. In after life, though 
people may take a merciless view of your character and 
usefulness, and express it freely behind your back, they 
do not turn on you with instant contempt. It is years 
and years since to called to my face an “ utter ass” 
or called anyone else a “ putrid suck-up”’; but I am very 
grateful for having lived at one time in a community in 
which such frankness was typical of everybody’s relations 
to everybody else. Of course, the spontaneous, shameless 
nature of your relations to others at a public school, if 
your companions are bad boys, does not make a good 
environment for impressionable youth. It is probably 
destructive to conscience. You find yourself in a community 
with two absolutely contradictory moral codes. The 
school authorities hold up the dutiful, industrious boy who 
shrinks from an impure thought as the model which every 
boy “‘ worthy of the school” should wish to be; while the 
boys have another moral code. If they are “ bad” boys 
it is the exact contrary, and they proceed to arrange a little 
hell of their own for any of their number who shows himself 
obstinately and unmistakably to be “a lost soul,” making 
his life a burden to him, much as the masters would make 
their lives a burden if the masters knew what they were 
really like. If, on the other hand, they are “ good ’’ boys, 
though they have ideals of their own, in which all sorts 
of qualities, good looks, strong limbs, an ingratiating grin, 
an easy generosity, sociability, uncensoriousness, and 
high spirits rank as important virtues, they are quite pre- 
pared to admit that there is a great deal to be said for the 
other qualities, too, and that it is very right and proper 
that industry, brains, chastity, truthfulness, etc., should be 
insisted upon; though they will not cease to prefer and 
admire a splendid scallywag who is not endowed with them. 
When “ the tone ” of a house or a school is sound, it means 
that these two codes have more or less come to terms, and 
formed together a kind of compromising, authoritative 
set of standards, which boys and masters alike acknowledge. 

* * * 


Now, Peter Darley not only was in a bad house but 
he evidently was a boy with a bias against the boyish, 
amoral point of view; he took masters’ standards more 
seriously even than many of the masters themselves. He 
was shocked when, on being “sent up for good” (i.e., 
good work) twice in the same half, a unique achievement, 
Dr. Warre only grunted. Praise ? Beaming congratulations ? 
Oh, dear no! Once when he was with a boy who had just 
won the school-pulling and the Head came up to them, 
Darley thought that at last he was going to get a word 
of praise, but, instead, the ray of benignity fell upon the 
gratified Socston. There you are; that was Eton education 
under the philathlete Dr. Warre ! 

* * * 


Mr. Leslie’s object has been to describe an Eton he believes 
has passed away; he has mingled real and false names and 
telescoped years; he has used fiction as well as fact in 
painting a picture of a period. This is always a dangerous 
method, for the honour of the novelist is not that of the 
historian, and the reader cannot tell when the author is 
purposely modulating out of fact into fiction and cannot 
bring him to book. Mr. Leslie has conducted these modu- 
lations very adroitly, but this does not remove the objection 
to the method. 


‘ 


Hawk. 
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POETS LAUREATE 


The Poets Laureate in England. By Epmunp Kremren Broapvus. 
Clarendon Press. 15s. 


There have been fourteen Poets Laureate, beginning with 
Dryden. There are few Englishmen who could name them in 
order, or, indeed, in any order. Nine of them—Shadwell, Tate, 
Rowe, Eusden, Cibber, Whitehead, Warton, Pye and Austin— 
are not represented even by a single line in Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch’s catholic anthology, The Oxford Book of English Verse. 
Yet we have Professor Broadus’s word for it that Tate’s Panacea, 
a Poem upon Tea “ really is a good poem.” It was after reading 
the “* poem upon tea ” that one of Tate’s admirers burst forth : 

See Spanish Calderon in strength outdone ; 

And see the prize of Wit from Tasso won ; 

See Corneille’s skill and decency refined ; 

See Rapin’s art, see Moliére’s fire outshined ; 

See Dryden’s lamp, to our admiring view 

Brought from the tomb to shine and blaze anew. 
Tate upon tea is forgotten, however, and many people who know 
his only enduringly famous poem do not know that it was Nahum 
Tate who wrote it. The metrical version of the Psalms in which 
he collaborated survived him, but not as poetry. His Christmas 
carol, While Shepherds watched their Flocks, on the other hand, 
has, as Professor Broadus says, ‘‘ probably enjoyed a more 
enduring popularity than any single production of any other 
English Laureate.” 

On the whole, Professor Broadus’s admirable book endorses 
the view that Poets Laureate are for the most part comic cha- 
racters. Shadwell and his successors wrote official verse that had 
as little connection with poetry as have the speeches of provincial 
mayors at the opening of bazaars. No provincial mayor opening 
a bazaar ever made a more fatuous remark than that contained 
in Shadwell’s lines welcoming the return of William III. from 
Ireland after the Battle of the Boyne. Referring to the King’s 
wound, Shadwell drew a picture of Heaven staunching it : 

But Heav’n of you took such peculiar care 
That soon the Royal Breach it did repair. 


Shadwell was a writer of comedies, but it is doubtful if he ever 
invented so comic a character as a Poet Laureate. 

Tate, who succeeded him, was on the whole as emptily fatuous 
as he, as may be judged from his song for King George I.’s 
birthday, 1715, which begins : 

Arise, harmonious pow’rs 
From your Elysian bow’rs 
And Nymphs (from) Heliconian springs ; 
To caress the Royal Day, 
That such a blessing did convey, 
No less a blessing than the best of Kings. 


Luckily, Tate died, and his place was taken by Nicholas Rowe. 

From this time onward, for the rest of the eighteenth century, 
the Poet Laureate was compelled to furnish, every year, a New 
Year Ode and a Birthday Ode to be sung before the King. Poetry 
does not seem to have improved under the new conditions. 
Rowe was an able writer, and was admired by writers of genius : 
Dr. Johnson spoke of his paraphrase of Lucas’s Pharsalia as 
‘one of the greatest productions of English poetry.” Johnson, 
however, does not pretend that Rowe composed odes of genius 
for George I.’s birthdays. He gave up the attempt after a few 
years, and was buried among the poets in Westminster Abbey. 

Laurence Eusden succeeded him, and almost immediately 
addressed a New Year Ode to the King, which deserves to live : 


Recit. 
Lift up thy hoary Head and rise 
Thou mighty Genius of this Isle ! 
Around thee cast thy wond’ring Eyes, 
See all thy Albion smile. 
Mirth’s Goddess her blest Pow’r maintains ; 
In Cities, Courts and Rural Plains. 
Brunswick, the Glorious Brunswick reigns ! 
Air. 
Now forbear, forbear to languish, 
Cheerful rouse from needless Anguish ; 
For Pleasures now are ever growing 
Tho’ thy kind Eyes were once o’erflowing 
Our too impending Dangers knowing. 
The Days, the Nights were spent in groaning, 
Poor Britannia’s Fate bemoaning. 
Recit. 
Let the young dawning Year a George resound, 
A George’s Fame can fill its spacious Round ! 
Here every Virtue pleas’d thou may’st behold 
Which rais’d a Hero to a God of old ; 
From Edward, Henry, and the Lov’d Nassau... 


Chorus. 
Genius ! Now securely rest, 
For we now are ever blest ; 
Thou thy Guardianship may’st spare, 
Britain is a Brunswick’s Care. 


It is only fair to say that these Laureate odes were written to be 
set to music, and that they were not meant to be read in cold 
blood. As literature, they are not, perhaps, worse than the 
average patriotic music-hall song. 

Colley Cibber, who succeeded Eusden, is in some ways the most 
attractive of the Poets Laureate. “I wrote,” he confessed, 
““ more to be fed than to be famous ” ; and his frankness pleases 
us when his verse does not. In his Apology—itself a much 
overpraised book—he declares: “‘ No man worthy of the name 
of an Author is a more faulty writer than myself; that I am not 
master of my own language, I too often feel, when I am at a loss 
for expression.” Ridicule could not touch him, and he even 
wrote a satire on himself. But more amusing than any burlesque 
on him is that birthday ode of 1748, in which he enumerates 
various Continental battles in which the King had fought, and 
cries : 

Sing, Britons, though uncouth the sound. 


The uncouthness may be judged from the following verse : 
Tho’ rough Selingenstadt 
The harmony defeat, 
Tho’ Klein Ostein 
The verse confound ; 
Yet, in the joyful strain, 
Aschaffenburgh or Dettingen. 
Shall charm the ear they seem to wound. 


That, I think, must come near being the most remarkable verse 
ever written by a famous poet. 

Gray refused to become Cibber’s successor, ‘* though,” he wrote, 
“I very well know the bland, emollient, saponaceous qualities, 
both of sack and silver.’ ‘I would rather,” he declared, “ be 
sergeant-trumpeter or pin-maker to the palace.” William 
Whitehead, who was less particular, took over the duties, and we 
can still read with amusement the bad verse he wrote during 
the war between England and the American Colonies. His 
appeal to the Colonists is Laureate poetry of the most attractive 
kind : 

. . » Enough of slaughter have ye known, 

Ye wayward children of a distant clime, 
For you we heave a kindred groan, 

We pity your misfortune, and your crime. 
Stop, parricides, the blow, 
O find another foe ! 
And hear a parent’s dear request, 
Who longs to clasp you to her yielding breast. 


What change would ye require ? What form 
Ideal floats in fancy’s sky ? 
Ye fond enthusiasts break the charm, 
And let cool reason clear the mental eye. 
On Britain’s well-mix’d state alone, 
True Liberty has fix’d her throne, 
Where law, not man, an equal rule maintains : 
Can freedom e’er be found where many a tyrant reigns ? 


Professor Broadus cannot be too highly praised for the enthu- 
siasm with which he follows the talent of each of these Poets 
Laureate and distinguishes it from the talents of the others. To 
most of us these verses seem to differ from each other only in 
degrees of badness. They have no worth either as poetry or 
as wit. They can be of interest only to students of the vice of 
flattery or to students of the vice of bad writing. 

Professor Broadus’s book is of interest, however, not only 
as an excellent and quotational history of the good and bad Poets 
Laureate since Dryden, but asa study of the origins of the Laureate- 
ship from the coming of the Normans and even earlier. Poets 
were given tuns of wine long before Dryden. Bernard Andreas 
was an official court poet, if not a Poet Laureate, in the reign of 
Henry VII. Tradition named Spenser Poet Laureate, but, 
though he had a pension, he had not the office. Ben Jonson 
took the title of Poet Laureate, and was popularly accepted as 
such ; but he, too, never held the office. It was left to Charles II. 
to attempt to create a brighter England by appointing the first 
Poet Laureate in 1668, when Dryden was chosen. Professor 
Broadus has traced the development of the office, century by 
century, down to the time of Mr. Robert Bridges. He closes 
his book with the suggestion that the office should be abolished 
and the title given only to really great poets. His book is an 
extremely interesting survey of an extremely uninteresting group 
of writers—an important history of a far from important job. 

RoBeErT LyND. 
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‘THE TRADITIONS OF 


BRITISH JOURNALISM. 


By EDWARD ANTON. 


This is a theme which might comfortably occupy a volume 
or two; but at present there is no work dealing adequately 
with the subject. 


At no time in modern history has the power and influence 
of the Press been so obvious or so important, and it is re- 
assuring to observe that, despite the temptations of the 
past few turbulent years and the bitter antagonisms of the 

resent time, the British Press, on the whole, remains true 
to its traditions of moderation, broad-mindedness and 
independence. 


There are the inevitable exceptions. A few unimportant 
journals have yielded to the temptations of sensationalism, 
morbidity or intellectual sans-culottism. But these jour- 
nalistic “‘ Cubists ’ do not find the mind of the British nation 
congenial; there is no lasting roothold for them. Their 
existence does not detract from the general uprightness and 
cleanness of British journalism, but serves to accentuate it. 


We are justified in claiming that our national Press ably 
fulfils its proper function—that of accurately informing the 
public, and of moulding public opinion. And this steadfast 
following of honourable traditions is a great national asset 
—the best assurance of a restored national stability. ‘The 
future history of a nation may be largely read from the tone 
of its Press ; and, of all nations, the British have most reason 
to be satisfied in that respect. 


In a great measure this must be attributed to that growing 
body of what I may call unattached and non-professional 
journalists. Appreciation of them implies no undervaluing 
of the regular “ staff ’’ journalist. He has delivered himself 
from the evil atmosphere of Grub Street, and does his work 
ably and well. Professional journalists deserve all honour 
for the unflagging zeal with which they have striven to raise 
the dignity and to broaden the scope of their calling, but a 
Staff journalist, or any writer whose livelihood depends upon 
the acceptance of his work, or the retention of his services, 
cannot always afford complete independence of thought and 
expression. He must, to some extent, follow the policy of 
the journal for which he writes. If our newspapers were 
filled entirely by men on the staff list, the British Press 
might not always represent the British nation; the voice 
of the people might not be so freely heard. 


But, happily, journalism steadily recruits from the ranks 
of men whose principal object is not a monetary one— 
thinkers who seek self-expression ; observers who aim to 
extend knowledge; patriots and humanitarians who are 
genuine altruists. With such, writing is, in the first instance, 
a hobby or an ambition; the pecuniary reward may be, 
and often is, substantial ; but it is incidental. They do not 
compete with the regular professional journalist ; one may 
even suggest that they support him by helping to maintain 
the high reputation of our national Press. 


_ Such journals as the Daily Mail perform a useful service 
in encouraging these occasional writers, and it is exceedingly 
instructive to notice how many well-known men and women 
have found an interest in contributing short articles to the 
leader page of the Daily Mail, with the result that it is 
probably the most widely-read page of any newspaper in the 
world. Journalism of this kind is infinitely better than 
pandering to sensationalism, ignorant prejudice, and semi- 
criminal morbidity. 


The increase of “‘ occasional ”’ journalism amongst a leisured, 
educated and reflective class is thus a healthy and promising 
sign. The independence of the Press will be all the sturdier 
for their work. For that reason I am interested in what 
Mr. Max Pemberton has told me of the work of the London 
School of Journalism. 


This institution—as regular readers of ‘THE NEw STATEs- 
MAN probably know—was established a few years ago under 
the aegis of the principal newspaper proprietors for the 
purpose of providing competent instruction in the technique 
of literary work. 


It began its activities without any flourish 


of trumpets, under the personal direction of Mr. Max Pem- 
berton (of whom Lerd Northcliffe said to me, “‘ I know of no 
man better fitted for this responsible work ’’). 


Many things combined to attract young writers to this 
School. Mr. Pemberton’s repute and standing as author, 
journalist and editor; the brilliant band of colleagues who 
contributed to the Courses of instruction in Journalism and 
Fiction-Writing (among them being Sir Arthur Quiller 
Couch, Sir William Robertson Nicoll, Hamilton Fyfe, Pett 
Ridge and others of equal distinction) ; the patronage of all 
our most eminent newspaper proprietors—all these things 
combined to place the London School of Journalism upon 
a very much higher plane than that of the ordinary 
‘ correspondence school.” 


But it was not long before the School began also to attract 
another class. Mr. Pemberton found himself consulted by men 
who had no wish to adopt journalism as a profession, but 
who were desirous of getting into print now and again for 
various reasons, amateurs in every field of interest—nature, 
science, literature, art, politics, sociology, ethics—men who 
had a settled career in life and a satisfactory income. They 
desired to write as a leisure occupation or as a hobby ; they 
sought an additional outlet, in short, for their mental energies. 
Some of them possessed a certain degree of experience in 
literary work: the majority of them stood in no need of 
training in the more elementary principles of the profession. 
Consequently the existing courses of instruction were in- 
applicable to them. 


To meet the needs of these correspondents, Mr. Pemberton 
and his staff devised a short Course in Free-Lance 
Journalism which, supplemented by special elementary 
lessons adapted to individual cases, gave precisely the in- 
struction and guidance required. In addition, in cases 
when general instruction was not needed, he arranged for 
a series of entirely individual lessons with criticisms and 
suggestions to develop and perfect the style of amateur 
writers. In this latter Course there are no set “lessons ”’ ; 
the work is planned out from lesson to lesson until the writer's 
object has been achieved. Both these special Courses have 
been remarkably successful, and it is only just to the London 
School of Journalism to say that this branch of its activities 
promises to contribute appreciably to the maintenance of 
the best traditions of British journalism. 


Although the instructional work is based on the corre- 
spondence plan, this does not wholly exclude personal inter- 
views for the purpose of supplementing the written word. 
This is a particularly useful facility, and many of those who 
have thus come into personal touch with Mr. Pemberton 
have found that half-an-hour’s frank chat has done much 
to resolve their doubts and to overcome their difficulties. 


If any reader of THe NEw STATESMAN wishes to discover 
whether the London School of Journalism can assist him in 
any direction, he should write to Mr. Pemberton and state 
what are his aims, and, if convenient, arrange for a preliminary 
interview. Alternatively, he might send a specimen of his 
literary work for Mr. Pemberton to pronounce upon. It is, 
of course, understood that this involves no expense to the 
inquirer, and places him under no obligation of any kind. 
But, whatever the outcome, it will give readers an oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves how earnestly and conscien- 
tiously the work of the School is being carried on, and will 
enable them to appreciate why Mr. Pemberton’s students are 
contributing to such journals as THE NEw STATESMAN, 
Spectator, Fortnightly Review, National Review, Times, Times 
Literary Supplement, Time and Tide and other publications 
which are notably critical in their acceptance of MSS. 


Requests for the prospectus of the School (in which full 
synopses of all the Courses are given), or other information 
about the work of the School, should be addressed to the 
Business Manager, London School of Journalism, 110 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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THE SECRETS OF LANGUAGE 


Language, its Nature, Development and Origin. By Pror. Orro 
JESPERSEN. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 


It is as well to explain that this book is concerned with English 
as the main language, though it is by a foreigner. Prof. Jespersen, 
of Copenhagen, is one of the most accomplished of living experts 
in linguistics, and he writes throughout with a thorough know- 
ledge of our language, in a style that everybody can understand, 
though the explanations of sounds need some knowledge of 
phonetics. The book takes the place of one on “ Progressive 
Language,” which is out of print, and is refreshing in its 
independence and challenging of the dogmas of authorities. It 
reveals the fact that after all the discoveries made since Grimm 
propounded his law much remains uncertain. Words still 
elude investigators of their original form and meaning—Prof. 
Jespersen suggests a new derivation of so common a word as 
** hope *—and the new science of semantics offers a field for 
inquiry which is seldom touched in this country. 

We wish that the survey of eminent pioneers in linguistics, 
interesting as it is, had been taken out and put into another 
book, since the Professor has had to sacrifice the chapters he 
intended to write concerning his view of language. We should 
be the last to undervalue the work of pioneers, but the habit of 
mentioning and refuting views with which they disagree is 
growing on scholars tothe disadvantage of positive statements and 
living views. Much to the point is the protest against those who 
do not tell us why one word should be preferred to another, on 
what grounds they talk of the decay of language, and what they 
regard as the ideal tongue. Prof. Jespersen shows that simplicity 
is not characteristic of primitive languages, which are more 
uncouth and complicated than modern ones. Expressive 
simplicity is not a primitive quality, but one reached after many 
détours and wavering confusions. 

An unusual part of this book is devoted to the language of 
children when they are learning to speak. The careful analysis 
and abundant examples will show the difficulties of the subject. 
A child may imitate a sound or series of sounds he associates 
with getting something without any clear idea of word-meaning. 
Thus, owing to one child’s imitation of its uncle, beer was called 
** peace in the house.” Often what is said on certain occasions is 
taken by the child to be the name of some object concerned, 
and conclusions are made from insufficient knowledge, such as 
the idea of the boy, who had played cards, that kings in actual 
life had a head at both ends. The extent of the youthful or adult 
vocabulary is difficult to estimate, but Max Miiller’s story that 
an English farm labourer has only about 800 words at his com- 
mand is denounced as “‘ the most utter balderdash.” A Danish 
boy can easily learn 700 English words in his first year at the 
language, and an American boy of six had over 2,000 words. The 
mistakes or slight misapprehensions of childhood are repeated by 
adults, and all of us use some words which we do not really know, 
relying, as a rule, on our instinct to save us from mistakes. The 
child is father of the man in his linguistic ways, and Prof. Jespersen 
actually suggests that the more violent jumps in sense, which 
have become natural in adult language, are mainly due to 
children, who have made a wrong analysis of what they have 
heard and go on repeating it in later years. Some leaps in sense 
are extraordinary indeed, but we do not see any proof that such 
misapprehensions could not take place in the brains of those who 
had already associated the word with its original signification. 
The young brain is able, without any great difficulty, to grasp 
that “ gift” in English and “Gift” in German mean different 
things. Bilingual children must often have these difficulties. 
The extent of confusion and mispronunciation among supposedly 
educated adults to-day is not, we think, realised. On the 
football ground, for instance, we have more than once heard talk 
of a “ bonnifid ” player (bona fide), and on inquiry have been told 
that this means a “ regular” player who appears for his team as 
a matter of course. The whole question of the influence of 
children, though doubtful, clearly needs consideration, and it is 
not considered here in the language of the German who calls 
the p syllables, as in papa, “ centrifugal affective volitional 
natural sounds.” 

Further interesting sections deal with Pidgin English and Beach- 
la-Mar, the latter spoken and understood all over the Western 
Pacific ; with women’s language as being different from men’s, 
and the history of Chinese. The dictum that “ common in the 
sense of * vulgar ’ is distinctly a feminine peculiarity,” is certainly 
not supported by present-day usage. At the end of his book 
Prof. Jespersen goes into the origin of language, which is a subject 
too obscure to yield fruitful results ; but he has every right to 
theorise, and one of the most valuable parts of his exposition is 


his protest against ‘ phonetic laws” as settling everything and 
precluding further inquiry : 

A “phonetic” law is not an explanation, but something to be 
explained ; it is nothing else but a mere statement of facts, a 
formula of correspondence, which says nothing about the cause of 
change, and we are therefore justified if we try to dig deeper and 
penetrate to the real psychology of speech. 

Gender does not necessarily imply sex, as in Mark Twain’s 
comic examples, “* Wilhelm, where istheturnip?”’ “She hasgone 
to the kitchen?” ‘“‘ Where is the accomplished and beautiful 
maiden?” ‘Ithasgonetothe opera.” Brugmann tried to explain 
it, but the analysis of his views shows that he has little to go 
upon. Schleicher once ventured to write a fable in what he 
conceived to be “ primitive Aryan,” and seems, as Prof. Jespersen 
dryly remarks, ‘‘ to have entertained no doubt about the phonetic 
and grammatical forms of the words he employed.” Such 
ventures are futile, but good work can be done by following up 
some of the many lines of inquiry in English which are started 
here. One of the most striking of Prof. Jespersen’s conclusions 
is that in our language word-order has gone far to make the 
disappearance of flexions unregretted. English is, he shows in 
some good examples, clearer than Latin in many cases, and 
simpler, too—of course, poets who use inversions are liable to 
misinterpretation ; but we may say that they deserve it. It is 
a mistake to suppose that every speaker of ancient Latin kept to 
the grammar rules. Petronius has given us a low type of man in 
the street who said, “ Littere thesaurum est,” also several long 
words, which it is now difficult to explain, and which may have 
been inventions by no means generally current. Fronto has the 
abbreviated word “ volup” for “‘ pleasure,” which shows that 
some of the arbitrary contractions of to-day are not a novel idea. 
They made the fortune for a while of a music-hall comedian, 
which reminds us that the abbreviation of the Pavilion is the 
** Pav.,” not the “ Pavvy,” as the Professor gives it. And, 
unless private school language has changed since our time, a 
sovereign is a “sov.,” not a “sog.” These are mere trifles, 
which we only mention to show that we have read the volume 
with the close attention it deserves. We ask for more, and think 
so excellent and human a teacher as Prof. Jespersen should not 
leave anything unpublished in his desk. 


LAND NATIONALISATION v. PEASANT 
PROPRIETARY 


Land Nationalisation: The Key to Social Reform. By 
A. Emi Davies, L.C.C., and Dororny Evans, formerly 
Organiser, Land Nationalisation Society. Leonard Parsons. 
4s. 6d. 


Denmark: A Co-operative Commonwealth. By FReperick 
C. Howe, Ph.D. George Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


Scissors are not an adequate substitute for brains in book- 
production. We may perhaps assume that Mr. Davies supplied 
the brains whilst Miss Evans collected the press-cuttings, and, 
if so, the book would have been better without Miss Evans’ 
collaboration. Mr. Davies’ (assumed) share has this merit, that 
he treats agricultural land as an instrument of production, 
and not merely as a source of rent, as has been the custom of 
previous writers on land-nationalisation. His charge against 
private ownership is inefficiency from the national standpoint. 
He echoes the popular (and well-justified) complaint that our land 
as a national asset is ill-exploited. But he is hardly at home in 
his subject. ‘ Social reformers as a class,” he tells us, “ are 
townspeople,” and readers of his financial articles in our columns 
can hardly doubt that he himself belongs to that class. 

His proposal is that the land be nationalised with full compen- 
sation, and that the State administer it through a National Land 
Council, partly the Central Government and partly nominated 
by farmers and labourers, and by one or two dozen subordinate 
local councils similarly constituted. 

The whole land question is extremely complicated. There 
is town and building land, to which Mr. Davies devotes some 
space and which we cannot here discuss. The problem of agri- 
cultural land is not merely a question of the amount of the 
gross product and the ownership of the net product ; it is also 
a matter of the well-being of the country people, of their wishes 
and hopes in life, and of the sort of production, whether wheat and 
meat at one extreme or fruit and flowers at the other; and @ 
factor of overriding economic importance is the actual size of 
existing holdings, their present methods of cultivation, and the 
changes (if any) to be made in both. Half of Mr. Davies’ 160 
little pages are cuttings, some of them headed “ Miscellany, 
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J. A. HOBSON’S 
NEW _ BOOK. 








Incentives in the 


New Industrial Order 


By J. A. HOBSON. 4/6 net 


Manchester Guardian.—“ A suggestive and chal- 
lenging book; much wisdom in small compass. 
s % The case is well argued by a philosopher. 
. . » He has thrown a new and valuable light upon 
a problem of consummate importance. . . . His 
book ought certainly to be read and answered 
by his critics on either side.” 





Just Published. 


The Philosophy of Daily Life 
By E. C. M. 8/6 net 


In this book the author attempts to apply logic and 
analysis to the affairs of ordinary life, and whilst he is 
not so presumptuous as to imagine he has solved these 
problems, he ventures to think that they are in great 
part capable of solution. 


The theories put forward by the author are sure to 
evoke widespread discussion. 


Leonard Parsons, Ltd., Devonshire St., London, W.C. 
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Wilfrid Scawen 


Blunt 


My Diaries: A Personal Narrative 
of Events, 1888-1914. Im two 
‘volumes, medium 8vo0, with four portraits 
in photogravure, price 60s. “ A social 
document of the first importance.” 
Athenaeum. 


Arthur 
Machen 


Just published, a new novel, The Secret 
Glory, 7s. 6d. .4iso The Hill of 
Dreams, 7s.6d., and Hieroglyphics, 5s. 


Conrad 
Aiken 


Punch : The Immortal Liar, §s. 
“ Something more than mere delicate 
fantasy: it is a work of genuine 
imagination at once bizarre and 
beautiful.” New Statesman. Also 
The Jig of Forslin and Nocturne of 
Remembered Spring, 5s. each. 


Martin Secker 
Number Five John Street Adelphi 




















CHRISTIANITY & SEX PROBLEMS 
By HUGH NORTHCOTE, M.A. 
Ste ee Getctget Par me ot 
This important work deals with questions arising from the sexual 
relation from an ethical and religious standpoint, and discusses the bearings 


of modern researches in medical and kindred sciences on the various 
points considered. 


THE MINERVA COMPANY, 
9 ST. NICHOLAS STREET, LEICESTER. 























BOOK BARGAINS. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 


all new copies at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
Send for List for March, Post Free. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 
265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 











Chair: J. WEpawoop. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
be 142 HOLBORN’ BARS, E.C. 1. 





LONDON UNIVERSITY LABOUR PARTY. 


PUBLIC MEETING, THURSDAY, MARCH 16rH, & P.M. 
GREAT HALL, LonDON SCHOOL OF EcoNoMIcs (Houghton St., Aldwych, W.C.) 
“THE THREAT TO EDUCATION.” 


C. G, AMMON, M.P., Alderman Conway, J.P. (of N.U.T.), W. H. R. RIvers, 


M.D. (Lond.), F.R.S., R. H. TAWNEY, B.A. 
ADMISSION FREE 








DEATH DUTIES. 





Insure your life for the probable amount 
of your death duties and so leave 
your estate intact’ for your heirs. 





THE BOOK OF THE DAY 


Third impression now printing. Price 6s. net. 


A LETTER BOOK 


Selected and introduced by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


“ No lover of letters in any sense of the word could fail of delight in 
reading this book; no hand could have made it more neatly than Prof. 
Saintsbury’s. . His happy touch in discursive commentary 1s so 
famous that to proclaim it here happier than ever says more than 
elaborate praise.”"—Times. 

“ If you want the most scholarly of small books on a notoriously enchant- 
ing subject, you will buy, not borrow, ‘ A Letter-Book, by Prof. Saints- 
bury.” — Punch. 

“ It leads off with a hundred pages, full of humour and wisdom, intro- 
ducing the history and art of letter-writing. . . . A collection of 
admirable letters.”—Epmunp Goss, in the Sunday Tsmes. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., PORTUGAL ST., W.C.2. 


























A NOBLE GIFT—TO THE NATION 


New and powerful Motor Life-Boats are just about to be completed for 
SELSEY, in SUSSEX. 
APPLEDORE, in DEVON. 
BUCKIE, in BANFFSHIRE. 
Each of these boats will cost about £9,000. 
The Institution has no gift or legacy available sufficient for any of 
these boats. 
WILL YOU ASSOCIATE WITH THE NOBLEST OF CAUSES 


your own name, or the name of any one whom 
YOU LOVE OR DESIRE TO HONOUR P 
The Boats are nearly ready. Each awaits a name. 
Will you give £9,000 and 


CHOOSE THE NAME? 


Even in the last few weeks lives have been saved by Motor Life-Boats 
which, otherwise, would certainly have been lost. 





Lord Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 
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and the brief remainder of the treatise is inadequate to the 
magnitude of its subject. 

Of the making of little books about Denmark there seems to be 
no end. A big book would be valuable, but the little books all 
say the same things and omit the same thing. Mr. Frederick C. 
Howe is an American, a copious writer, evidently esteemed for 
serious uplift and by no means of the humorous sort. We smile 
our first faint smile at page 27 (“* Millionaires do not exist. They 
do not seem to be necessary ”), and never again does the author 
deviate from the drab track of verbal sobriety. 

Denmark, as all the little book writers explain, is the best 
butter factory in the universe ; it kills pigs co-operatively with 
remarkable success ; its agricultural schools are incomparable, 
and it is a real peasant democracy. About these schools the 
author tells us how the young men and maidens in the early 
dawn gather to sing a hymn, and then each drink a glass of beer. 
This isenough to shock the good people of the U.S.A., and leads us 
to the fact that Mr. Howe and all the other little book writers so 
carefully suppress. How is it that these idyllic Danes, who in 
forty years have solved the agricultural problem, created a 
peasant proprietary, abolished illiteracy and poverty and aris- 
tocracy and all the other ills that modern flesh is heir to, are 
beyond comparison the wettest people on earth? In 1899, 
at the heyday of the youth of their prosperity, they drank 3.3 
gallons of spirits a head, when England drank 0.99 gallons and 
the United States 1.06. In 1904, according to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, ‘“‘ Denmark stands first” in spirit drinking, with 
2.4 gallons a head, and no other country reaches as high as two 
gallons. The prosperity of Denmark, then, is broad-based on 
abundant milk, abundant spirits and widespread private owner- 
shipof land. Spirits we pass. We offerno explanation. Denmark 
we may accept as prosperous, well-educated, progressive and 
contented. 

Here, then, is an antithesis. Mr. Howe tells us in effect that 
the key to social reform is the widespread private ownership of 
land. He speaks from observation of what has been and now is. 
Mr. Davies assures us that the key to social reform is land 
nationalisation, but his view is based on his theory of what 
could and should be. Mr. Howe shows that Denmark has been 
dragged out of the depth of national depression in 1870, due to 
German aggression and American competition, by a “ change 
in the style of farming.” ‘ For wheat-growing they substituted 
dairying and butter-making. They went into the raising of 
hogs.’ The key to social reform in Denmark actually has been 
“the style of farming ” and not the form of ownership of land. 

We have no space to develop this thesis. We can only conclude 
by recommending land nationalisers to read and ponder the 
little books about Denmark, and especially that above-named, 
which is fuller and later, and, all things considered, decidedly 
better than the rest. 


ADVENTURES IN PAPUA 


Last Days in New Guinea. By Captain C. A. W. Moncxron. 
John Lane. 18s. 


Whatever else may be lacking in th> life of a resident magis- 
trate in New Guinea, or Papua, as the territory is now named, 
he can reckon upon an abundance, and usually a superabundance, 
of thrills. In addition to compelling savages of the Stone Age 
to comply with some of the requirements of twentieth-century 
civilisation, in itself a sufficiently complicated job, he must 
know how to fight like a soldier, navigate like a sailor, confound 
native sorcerers by his keener mother-wit and superior sleight- 
of-hand, and organise expeditions across unknown country, 
vividly described by a native follower as “a land of devil pigs 
and rocks, where water turns to stone and day becomes wet 
night.”” Captain Monckton did all these things with notable 
success, but what is more important to the reader, he writes 
about them with a gusto as rare as it is welcome in a branch of 
literature given over for the most part to the mere book-makers. 

At first sight there might seem to be little that is of human 
interest in cannibals whose pleasant custom it is to truss their 
captives like pigs and roast them alive over a slow fire. One 
sympathises instinctively with the missionary who, while Captain 
Monckton was trying to bring a mob of infuriated armed savages 
to reason, brandished a huge knife with warlike gestures crying, 
‘** Missionary or no missionary, I’m not going to be put in a pot.” 
But Captain Monckton insists, and proves, that his cannibals, 
whatever we may think of their preferences in food, were 
“honest, truthful and moral to the last degree.” He is not 
disconcerted even by their habit of running amok in a sudden 
frenzy, slashing out madly with knife or tomahawk at friend and 
foe. Some of his own police, he explains, used to feel the fit 


coming on, and ask to be ironed or shut up till it had passed. 
When an outbreak took place the only remedy was to pull down 
the victim as speedily as possible, put him in irons, and forcibly 
dose him with strong purgatives. With sorcerers Captain 
Monckton waged some of his stiffest battles, but he admired the 
cleverness that led them when charged with some absurd crime, 
such as destroying a crop by altering the course and colour of 
the moon, to plead guilty with the invariable remark, “I should 
not be much of a sorcerer if I could not do a little thing like 
that.” In New Guinea, alone amongst countries under British 
rule, witchcraft and adultery were crimes punishable by law. 
To the natives they were the most heinous of offences, and 
failure to impose legal penalties would have destroyed all respect 
for white man’s law and incidentally have led to private murders 
and tribal wars. 

Success in dealing with these people, Captain Monckton 
insists, depends upon the ability of an administrator to appreciate 
their point of view. He has nothing but scorn for those who 
dismiss Papuans as grown-up children. Amongst their leaders 
at least the level of intelligence was high, and he points out 
that if cannibalism existed under their rule, poverty did not. 
“The forlorn and friendless widow was housed, fed, and pro- 
tected, just as well as one of the chief’s wives ; and the orphan 
was adopted and treated exactly as if of the blood of the family 
into which he had been admitted.” The ex-cannibal, Barigi, 
who commanded Captain Monckton’s personal escort, carried 
more real weight with the tribes than any European officer. 
** He feared,” we are told, “ neither man, ghost, nor devil, nor 
any peril in Papua, but he walked in awe of a small, lean, shrewish 
wife,” who at the slightest provocation slashed his uniform 
jumpers to tatters, broke his cooking pots and flung dead fish 
in his face. A Puritan in grain, the campaign which Mrs. Barigi 
fought to stamp out philandering on the part of the wives of 
some of her subordinates is not the least funny story in a book 
packed with good stories. 

It required more than strict discipline to ensure the success 
of Captain Monckton’s two great expeditions carried out with 
the aid of a handful of native police. The ascent of Mount 
Albert Edward in the face of savage bowmen, who took pot 
shots at the climbers from points of vantage on almost in- 
accessible cliffs, and the terrible trek along the boundary of 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s land across swamps infested with crocodiles, 
and over endless back-breaking ranges, add new chapters to 
the literature of heroic adventure. A German expedition over 
the same ground a few years previously ended in the murder 
of the white officers by their native troops, but Captain Monck- 
ton’s men, even when food ran out and naked carriers had no 
better protection against frost and snow than a coating of vaseline 
on their skins, stuck to their leader with uncomplaining loyalty. 
Captain Monckton could work miracles with natives, but the 
Port Moresby bureaucrats were too much for him, and his caustic 
comments on their manifold defects suggests that no tears were 
shed by higher officials when, abandoning the struggle with 
them as hopeless, he shook the dust of New Guinea from his 
feet. 


A MAKER OF CANADA 


Life of the Hon. James Murray. A Builder of Canada. 
By Major-General R. H. Manon, C.B. John Murray. 21s. 
That James Wolfe conquered Canada is one of the historical 
facts which most people regarded as beyond dispute. But 
General Mahon has written a fat book mainly with the object 
of showing that Wolfe at the best left his work half done, and 
that the hardest part of the business fell to the lot of General 
Murray, one of Wolfe’s brigadiers, who succeeded to the command 
shortly after the fight on the Plains of Abraham. General 
Mahon does not deny that the capture of Quebec was a notable 
victory, but he is not satisfied that as much was done as might 
have been done or that Wolfe did things in the best way. He 
certainly broke accepted rules when he thrust his little force 
into the heart of the enemy’s position, but if he knew, as General 
Mahon insists, that there was treachery on the French side, his 
strategy rested on a surer basis than a mere impulse to get at 
the enemy when and where he could. Had Wolfe not fallen 
in the hour of victory there is little doubt that his fighting 
instinct would have impelled his troops, weary as they were, to 
press the pursuit. His brigadiers may have been justified in 
playing for safety, but their failure to attack prevented the 
complete destruction of the French military strength east of 
Quebec. 
If Murray as a soldier lacked Wolfe’s lightning flashes of 
genius he was as an administrator far ahead of his time. He 
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SEND A GIFT 


to those who have 


LOST A GIFT 


Even a beggar in the streets would not take 

untold millions in exchange for his sight. Will 

you not, therefore, give a fraction of the value 

of that possession to assist those who for the 
rest of their lives are in 


COMPLETE DARKNESS? 


All contributions should be sent to G. F. Mowatt, J.P., 
Honorary Treasurer, National Institute for the Blind 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 224 Great 
Portland Street, London, W. 1. 
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If You have a favourite old 
Suit /et Eastman’s send for it 
to-day. They will remove 
all spots, stains and creases, 
tailor-press and re-shape it, and 
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The SUPER Brand. 


pinet 


Oval, Cork-tipped 


CIGARETTES 


Guaranteed Finest Golden Virginia, 
Selected and Blended to ensure coolness 
and fragrance in smoking, with the perfect 
exquisite flavour of the choicest grade 
Tobacco Virginia produces 


The Spinet House, Also Boxes 


Estd. 146 years, of 560 and 
London. 90 for 1 /6 100. 





WISE WEDLOCK 


This new volume by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale is full of sane, sober 
information with an entire absence of the frivolity and unnecessary 
erotism which some authors exploit when writing upon intimate 
matrimonial relationships. Enquiries which reach us through the 
articles on Birth Control, published in our 6d. monthly magazine 
“* Health and Efficiency,’ prove that there is a very urgent need 
for plain, straightforward answers to questions that trouble 99 per 
cent. of married couples. This demand has been filled by 


Wise Wedlock 6/9 = 


It is a most necessary book for every man and woman of mature age, 
and should be read very carefully by those about to be married. It 
will save much misunderstanding and promote very considerable 
happiness. The price includes a copy of ‘‘ Health and Efficiency,” 
the only journal in the English language with an advanced programme 
for Personal and Social Health, Purity and Physical Culture. 


Send your Cheque or P.O. for 6s. 9d. to— 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
Dept. 169, 19-21 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


AVQUTOOOTOOUTUUUUTTNNEEAAUUUA ALAA UAL ALLUTUU AOU LUAU LOU EOOOTOTOU ALTO OOOO 


DAVUUUAAUGGANAT TOON EGONTOOOA VAAN TU ANANDA ETAT 
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return it home, securely packed, 
ready for immediate wear. 


Address of nearest Branch sent 
on request. 


For over 100 years the London Dyers 


and Cleaners. 














MAXALDING 


has brought real joy to the hearts of thousands of people of all races 
and ages the world over, who have been rescued from the misery of 
continual bad health and restored to 


PERFECT HEALTH. 


The whole Pharmacopeia does not contain the wonderful chemicals that are 
created in your own body, and which you only weaken and eventually destroy by the 


—"*" YOUR DESTINY 
is controlled by your Stomach 


Read these genuine extracts 
from letters, just received, 
from correspondence pupils 
and patients :— 

(Age 41, Clerk, South Africa), 
suffering from long-standing Con- 
stipation. ‘I have not been 
troubled with constipation for 
the last two months, although I 
have not adopted any special 
diet. When I took the Course up 
I was sceptical, as I have been 
bothered with this complaint 
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“The New Generation” 


is the only periodical in this country dealing with 


Birth Control and Problems of Population 


It is a Monthly, price 6d., on Sale at the Bookstalls, etc. A large 
circle of well-known and authoritative writers are contributing 
articles. Reviews are a feature. 


“THE NEW GENERATION ” 


is the organ of the 


MALTHUSIAN LEAGUE 
(FOUNDED 1877) 
124 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
Activities of the League include : 
LECTURES—Delivered, without fee, before Societies; and open-air 
propaganda in poor districts. 

PRACTICAL LEAFLETS—lIssued free, describing hygienic methods 
of family limitation, to married .persons over 21 years of age. 

A WELFARE CENTRE—Has been opened recently at 153a East 
Street, Walworth, where, in addition to ordinary medical advice, 
Birth-control instruction is given by a lady doctor. 


FUNDS FOR THIS IMPORTANT WORK URGENTLY NEEDED. 


since I was a youth.” 


(Age 55, Clergyman, N.B.) suffer- 
ing Nerves and Indigestion. 
“ The exercises are benefiting me 
and my breathing capacity ; 
muscles and posture are all im- 
proved considerably.” 


(Age 25, Insurance Agent, New- 
market) desired increased weight 
and development. ‘ My weight 
has increased, also measurements, 
and I feel better generally. Your 
Course has done for me what two 
of the most renowned Physical 
Culture Courses in the country 
failed to do. I maintain that 
MAXALDING is the ideal way of 
keeping fit.” 


Secure this Control of your Stomach by MAXALDING. 


Explanatory Booklet will be sent T - and post free to any applicant 
residing in any a of the world. en writing, please state whether you 
desire : (1) The Eradication of any Functional Disorder ; (2) the Development 
of Nervous Energy and Self-Control; (3) Great Strength, Speed and Heavy 
Muscular Development. 

Memorize the Address and Write TO-DAY : 


Alfred M. Saldo, MAXALDING, 
28 Cranbourn Chambers, Leicester Sq., London, Eng. 
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had the insight to see that Canada could be held only by obtaining 
support from the French Canadians, and this support, he realised, 
would not be forthcoming unless generous concessions were 
made to Catholic scruples. Protestant traders, though an 
insignificant fraction of the population, demanded a religious 
ascendancy on the Irish model. Murray, who had served in 
Ireland, and studied at first hand the conditions created by 
the Penal Laws, recognised that to transfer this system across 
the Atlantic would inevitably ensure the overthrow of British 
rule in Canada. Had Murray been a weaker man he might, 
for the sake of peace and personal profit, have surrendered to 
the fanatics who, by playing on Protestant prejudices, had won 
the ear of the Home Government. As it was, he lost his Governor- 
Generalship, but he succeeded in his main aim of defeating the 
attempt to proscribe Canadians on account of their religion, 
and established their right to retain their own language and 
administer their domestic affairs in accordance with French 
customs. Events speedily justified his policy. When America 
declared for independence the French Canadians stood solidly 
with England, and it was in Ireland, denied the privileges Murray 
won for Canada, that the speeches of Franklin and the example 
of Washington called a nation to arms. 

So long as General Mahon sticks to plain narrative he manages 
well enough. But he would have done well to avoid what he 
no doubt regards as philosophic generalisations. It is a mere 
travesty of historical facts to say of the period between 1763 
and 1780 that “as with us in the years preceding the Great 
War, infatuated politicians drowned the clamour of foreign war 
by the tin-pot rattle of Irish dissension and exuberance in 
parochial legislation.”’” It is equally absurd to drag Zeppelins 
and poison-gas into an account of the siege of Quebec, with the 
comment ‘* murder by these means would not have been tolerated 
at a period when gentlemen fought like gentlemen.” Yet we 
find Murray ordering one man to be given three hundred lashes 
“for being out of quarters at undue time,” another a thousand, 
not for desertion but for intent to desert, and threatening that 
any soldier who complained of the quantity of the rations issued 
would be “ brought to trial for sedition and receive the punish- 
ment so notorious a crime deserves.” There is little doubt that 
had the rank and file been given a choice they would have pre- 
ferred to take the risk of frightfulness on the part of the enemy 
in battle to the certainty of frightfulness on the part of their 
own officers in barracks. 


NOT PROVEN 


Trial of Steinie Morrison. Edited by H. FietcnHer Mouton. 
Hodge. 10s. 6d. 


Had Steinie Morrison been tried in Scotland, instead of in 
London, for the murder of Leon Beron, he might have been free 
and alive to-day. No one reading this case can doubt that the 
right verdict, were it allowed by English law, would have been 
‘““Not proven.” Whatever one’s view is as to the probability 
of Morrison’s guilt, the witnesses were so unsatisfactory, the 
evidence so uncertain, that one cannot say positively who mur- 
dered Beron. To begin with, the case had the fantastic quality 
so often found in detective stories, so rarely in real life. As one 
reads it again, one feels that anything is possible—that Beron 
tried to murder Morrison and was killed in self-defence ; that 
Beron’s brother killed him and deliberately fastened the blame 
on a man who was for some reason their enemy ; that Morrison 
was ordered by some society to kill Beron, and that at the last 
moment he funked and saw another commit the murder. Whether 
you feel Morrison was innocent or not will depend on the way 
his temperament and evidence affect you. To the present re- 
viewer, his innocence of the actual murder seems clear, and yet 
he is not altogether an innocent man. His bravado as to his 
own character, his eager adrnissions of circumstances which led 
people to suspect him, his conversational fluency all seem the 
mask of some secret. He seemed like a man who wondered 
all through his trial not whether he would be found guilty of 
the murder but whether something else should be discovered, 
and he should lose something more desirable than life. This is, 
admittedly, all highly speculative. Yet we have as facts the 
mutilations of Beron’s cheeks with the mysterious sign which 
was called an “S”’; the effort of counsel to link up this murder 
with the Sidney Street affair, and lastly the mysterious evidence 
of Mrs. M. A. R. that, on the day Morrison was reprieved, she 
overheard a conversation between two men on a Paris tramcar 
that the murder had been committed by one “‘ Gort ” or “ Cort,” 
but that ‘“ Cort’? was more valuable to them than Morrison. 
There is also Morrison’s relapse into despair after his failure to 
get release. His behaviour was not like that of a guilty man, 





nor what one might expect from an innocent man ; but was not 
his sullen desperation which culminated in his death by self. 
starvation very much what one might expect from a man who 
had trusted to some organisation to effect his release, had trusted 
and found his trust misplaced ? 

It is unlikely that these problems will be solved now. What 
makes the Morrison trial of continued interest is the picture it 
gives of a life in London almost unaffected by ordinary English 
conditions, a life in which men who do no work stay all day in 
restaurants; where a man with an income of fifteen Shillings 
a week is described as a retired gentleman living on his means, 
and where a man is one day a waiter and the next day a customer 
in the same eating-house. It is a world which rather shocks 
Mr. Moulton, who has edited the volume. He regards it as 
something which ‘“ we neither know nor are capable of under- 
standing,” a verdict which shows a strange ignorance of the 
literature of roguery. We need go no farther back than to Burns 
and The Jolly Beggars to find a world in which Beron and Morrison 
would have been handsomely welcomed as “ flash ”’ gentlemen 
who might be useful at any moment—for it is evident enough 
that Beron’s wealth—he carried large sums in gold—must have 
come from sources indifferently honest, such as selling stolen 
goods. Again, the gentlemen and ladies of The Beggar's Opera 
would find nothing odd in a man lounging away his time in an 
eating-house where no awkward questions were asked as to 
what you wanted or who you were, and where interest in your 
actions, if close, would not be unfriendly unless the onlooker 
could get something by putting you in a difficulty. It is a 
world, in short, which will seem uncomfortable to most of us, 
but not unintelligible to anyone except the lawyer. He is dis- 
turbed when a witness hesitates about the time a man leaves 
his meals, or the number of persons he speaks to during an 
evening ; he is more distressed at witnesses who cannot tell the 
time by the clock, and he is outraged when a witness on being 
asked ‘‘ How many times do you understand a couple of times 
to be ?”’ replies, “‘ It can be ten times ; it can be more.” There 
is certainly a lack of precision in such a statement which makes 
the jury’s task difficult. No one will blame the jury for finding 
Morrison guilty, though Mr. Justice Darling obviously did not 
agree with the verdict; but we cannot help wishing that the 
trial had been at Edinburgh. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Working North from Patagonia. By Harry A. Franck. Fisher 
Unwin. 25s. 

This leisurely account of a vagabond journey through the southern 
and eastern parts of South America makes good reading, for Mr. 
Franck has the knack of telling the things one really cares to know 
about the people of the towns and villages. Whether he is writing 
of the social life of Buenos Aires, or the home life of the hammock- 
makers in Venezuela, he writes with a real interest in his subject which 
prevents any page being tedious. He worked as he went along, 
because “ even a rolling stone requires an occasional handful of moss,” 
and in some places it seems a good deal is necessary. The most inte- 
resting of his experiences came from touring with a combined cinema 
and phonograph outfit and giving shows in many likely and unlikely 
places. The accounts of business dealings with Brazilians are among 
the many amusing things in the book, but it is easy to imagine that, 
outside it, they were less so. 


Greenland by the Polar Sea. By Knup Rasmussen. Translated 
from the Danish by Asta and RowLanp Kenny. Heinemann. 
36s. 

This is an account of a journey into a part of Greenland hitherto 
only vaguely known. It was undertaken to collect detailed infor- 
mation as to the meteorological conditions and the flora and fauna 
of the country ; accordingly, the small band of specialists were obliged 
to travel over the land instead of on the sea-ice, across which 
previous expeditions had made their way. All the elaborate equip- 
ment usually carried had to be abandoned, and they took only light 
Eskimo sledges, relying on hunting as they went to supply food for 
the party. This method, which is the only one possible under the 
existing conditions, entailed big risks in a country so little known, 
where at any time they might come on tracts devoid of all game ; it 
did indeed result in the death of the botanist, but it made for speedy 
travelling and greater freedom for observation. The chapters on the 
life and customs of the Polar Eskimo are the most interesting for the 
ordinary reader. The Eskimos are a charming people, with a very 
real gift for living ; their simplicity and cheerful energy enable them 
to obtain a tolerable existence under the merciless conditions of the 
climate. ‘Women and men alike are born explorers, and rarely does 
an Eskimo family remain more than a year or two in the same place; 
the little stone house is abandoned, and off they go on a long journey, 
simply for the sake of settling in a fresh place, seeing fresh things. 
Hunting is the national occupation, for on it they depend not only 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


ESIDENT GAMES MISTRESS Wanted, for next term for school 
f ls, to take games, drill, remedial treat: t, and, if possible, dan 8 
I - Miss Cox, Hayes Court, Hayes, —, a ‘ se 


RESIDENT ORGANISING SECRETARY 
RRBQuiRED now by the Birmingham Boys’ and Girls’ Union. 
Must be Public School man, unmarried, with experience of 
boys’ club work. Salary /300.—Reply, by letter only, stating 
full qualifications, to Roy PINSENT, 6 Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 




















PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class Throughout. 
March 18th.—SPAIN and TANGIER, SEVILLE, GRANADA,etc. 5 weeks. 125 gns. 
EASTER TOURS to the ITALIAN CITIES. 3 weeks, 69 .) § weeks, 98 gns. 
April 14th.—-MOROCCO, FEZ, MARRAKECH, etc. 34 foe 127 gus. 
Programmes from Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
$.E. 19. 





REFORMED INNS. 

A& + Descriptive ids (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
b People! R t H Association, Ltd. Shar 
(ueximem vidend 74%) oF 6% Loss Stock. ae a - 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


OURMEMOUTH on BST-—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
t, 6 
fe bedrooms. Private car—Apply Mis Ke M-muus, Oaestove 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central; very p -—— sheltered position. Special 
winter terms.—Mrs. RoGErRs (cookery diploma). 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Generous diet.—Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. 
MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


OLKESTONE.—WESTWARD HO! PRIVATE HOTEL, Clifton 
Crescent. Situate West Leas, facing sea. Excellent cuisine. First-class 
service. Billiards. "Phone 663.—Apply R. 

















EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, croquet, 
bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 47s. 6d. to 57s. 6d. Write for 

Prospectus.—LITTLEDEAN HOUSE, LITTLEDEAN, GLOS. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


ISS MARION McCARTHY’S Evening Class in Public Speaking 
reopens March 13th, at 6 p.m.—Apply 16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, 
W.1. Langham 2530. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 

PrROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 
surer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 

Eiucation, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 
AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1, 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 


and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LITERARY. 


A Urmons should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, d, 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New euthen a 


PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is now at entire liberty 

to quote for any class of Weekly, Monthly or Book-work. Specifications to Box 

Leeten Wien of Tae NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
A. 2. 
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O ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of THz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Quarter, post free .... 78. 6d. 
Six Months , ,, ... 158. Od, 
One Year i a a A of 
and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 








Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











HANDWOVEN FABRICS 
& HANDMADE POTTERY 
An Exhibition open 
until March 3lst 


THE MANSARD GALLERY 
Heal & Son, Ltd., 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


THEATRES. 


EYVYERY™MAN THEATRE 
Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. (Hampstead 7224.) 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinee Saturday at 2.30. 
“ARMS AND THE MAN,” by G. BERNARD SHAW. 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq. (Ger. 848.) 


NIGHTLY at 8.40. Matinees, WED. and SAT., 2.40. By arrangement with J. B. Fagan. 
The LEON M. LION and J. T. GREIN CYCLE OF 


JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS. 


Under the direction of Lzon M. Lion. 


THE PIGEON (2 weeks only) 


LEON M. LION. ERNEST THESIGER. 


AMBASSADORS THEATRE 
Gerrard 4460. WEST ST., SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
Every evening, at 8.30. Mat. Tues., Thurs. and Sat., at 2.30. 


The Irish Players in “ MIXED MARRIAGE.” 


SARA ALLGOOD By St. Joun ERVINE. FRED O'DONOVAN. 
































THE PEASANT SHOP, 41 Devonshire Street, 
Theobald’s Road, W.C. 1. (Close to Southampton Row). 
A SPECIAL SHOW BY 


KATRIN POLISZKA 


SIGNED POTTERY, PAINTED WARE anpD FURNITURE, 


ALSO BY 
MLLE. 








PETRONELLE 


DRESSES, SMOCKS anp OTHER GARMENTS. 
OOKPLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
Ospornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








OOKS.—Farnol’s The Broad Highway, illus. by Brock, 1912, 30s. ; 
Butler’s Birds of Great Britain and Ireland, 2 vols., coloured plates, 35s., pub. 

£8 8s.; Adventures Gil Blas, trans. by Smollett, curious plates, 4 vols., 308., 

1785 ; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 7 vols., {2 28. od.; Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 
1st Edit., 1781, 4 vols., 30s.; Slater’s Engravings and their Value, last Edit., 42s. ; 
Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 vols., L.P. only 250 done, {6 6s.; George 
Moore Memoirs, My Dead Life, signed copy, £3 3s.; Suess Face of the Earth, 4 vols., 
4 48.; Crawley’s Mystic Rose, {2 15s.; Everyman, a Morality Play, Riccardi Press, 
3 158.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819, {2 28.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 
5 vols., £7 78.; Holland and Belgium, illustrated by splendid engravings by Bartlett, 
about 1840, {2 2s.; Warner, Imperial Cricket, 45s.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of 
George Baxter, just issued, a most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print Col- 
lectors, £3 58.; Pater’s 1st Edits. Greek Studies, 25s.; Plato and Platonism, 30s. ; 
Wright’s Life Pater, 2 vols., 21s.; Capt. Sir R. F. Burton’s Works, ‘‘ Memorial” 
edit., 7 vols., £5 58.; Machen’s Heptameron, 1886, £3 38 .; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by 
Beardsley, 1912, 158.; Hipkins’ Musical Instruments, Historic, Rare and Unique, 
21s.; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the Great God's Hair, The Descent of the Sun 
and 4 others, L.P., 1st Edits., 7 vols., £10 10s.; George Moore’s Hail and Farewell, 
3 vols., rst Edits., £4 10s.; Hill’s Footsteps of Dr. Johnson, 1890, £3 38.; Omar 
Khayyam, large paper copy, Villon Socy., fe 48.; send also for catalogue. If you 
want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book- 
finder extant. BOOKS WANTED: Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, Widow in Bye 
Street, Everlasting Mercy, and any other 1st Edits. of Masefield; Max Beerbohm 
Christmas Garland, 1912; 50 catures, 1913; Zuleika Dobson, 1911, and any 
other Beerbohm rst Edits.; Conmrad’s Almayer’s Folly, 1895; Lord Jim, 1900; 
Nigger of the Narcissus, 1898; Tales of Unrest, 1898; Youth, 1902; Some Remin- 
iscences, 1912.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1921, new, 16s. (pub. 2s. net), Slater’s 
Engravings and their Value, 428.; Rackham’s Irish FP Tales, ros.; Etch- 
of Chas. Meryon, 428.; D » col d plates, ros. 6d.; Mrs. Aphra 
Bohn’s Novels, 6 vols., 638.; Roger’s Thesaurus, 7s. 6d.; Wilde, The Sphinx, illus. 
by Alastair, 258. ; Wheatley’s Pepys’ Diary, ro vols., £7 ; Punch, 100 vols. in 25 hf. mor., 
fra ; Gardner’s Conjugal Relationships, 4s. 6d.; Bain’s Indian Stories, 13 vols., £13 ; 
"s Works, aw phed edit., 18 vols., £30; byron'’s Astarte, 18s.; Wilde's 
Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 158.; Geo. Moore’s Memoirs of Dead Life, autographed 
edit., 638.; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, 25 vols., £4 78. 6d.; Railways of the World, 
98. 6d.; Meredith’s Novels, 17 vols., £4 158.; Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 vols., £6 10s. ; 
Fraser’s Folk Lore of Old Test., 3 vols., 378. 6d.; Libraries purchased; 3,000 books 
wanted; list free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








LD AGE DEFERRED.—The causes of Old Age and its post- 
ponement by hygienic and therapeutic means. Fifth edition, with a new 
chapter on the treatment and prevention of Premature Old Looks. By 

Arnold Lorand, M.D. Royal 8vo, pp. 480, cloth gilt. 15s. carr.paid. Catalogue 
post free.— Tue Muverva Co., 9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. 


DVERTISEMENT RATES: PUBLISHERS’ AND TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, {14.14.0 per page and pro rata to 
one-eighth page; per inch 15s. COMPANY REPORTS AND 
Meetincs, {18.18.0 per page. PROSPECTUSES, {21.0.0 
per page. CLASSIFIED SMALL, ANNOUNCEMENTS Is.6d per 
line, with discount for series. 
NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 
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for the year’s food supply, but also for their clothes ; it is their good 
fortune that it is also the national sport. Besides bear and reindeer 
on the land, there are whales to be harpooned through their breathing- 
holes in the ice ; and on the mountain slopes running down to the sea 
are the little birds known as sea-kings, which are caught with ease 
by the million, and stored in hide bags under the stones for the winter 
food supply, while the feathered skin make the shirts worn by all 
members of the family. The ingenious manner in which the Eskimos 
have adapted themselves to the conditions of the country, together 
with their insatiable thirst for travel, have led to their intimate asso- 
ciation with all the many European and American explorers who have 
landed in their country—Peary’s admission in his diary of his great 
indebtedness to them is of particular interest—and they owe to the 
explorers the modern guns and hunting-knives, which have replaced 
their primitive native weapons. The book is illustrated with really 
good photographs : one showing icebergs with the whalers’ fleet of 1918 
is remarkable. 


Efficient Church Finance. By A. B. Keay. C. F. Garrood. 5s. 

Church Finance has been for centuries a difficult business, and 
one which promotes cynical feeling. There is a story that a party of 
shipwrecked Christians, whose religions varied from the Catholic to 
that of the Seventh-day Baptist, anxious to have a united service 
once a week, was at last, in despair, driven to “taking up a collection” 
the only form of worship about which they could agree. This volume 
represents a less cynical standpoint than that. It is the considered 
report of a committee of business men on the best method of getting 
funds for church work. They are in favour of the scheme, now widely 
adopted in many countries, called ‘“‘The Weekly Freewill Offering 
System,”’ and here explain it in detail with many excrescences on other 
less satisfactory methods, such as pew-rents and direct payment of 
ministers by local congregations. The book will be of great value to 
people responsible for church organisation; but one puts it down 
wondering whether George Tyrrell was not right in thinking that only a 
voluntary priesthood could save official Christianity. After all, the 
ministry should not be a business, and one feels an instinctive shrinking 
when emphasis is laid on the poorness of its big positions compared 
with the prizes in other professions. 


Left Wing Trade Unionism in France. By Pierre Monatre, THEO 
ARGENCE and AvucusTE Herciet. Introduction by GEORGE 
Stocomse. Labour Publishing Co. 1s. 6d. 

Those who are led by the title of this brochure to look for a connected 
history or description of the subject will be disappointed. For the 
student, however, who is familiar with the movement, it will have a 
considerable interest. Its contents fall into two parts. The first is a 
series of reflections on the future of French Trade Unionism, written 
in the trenches in 1917 by Monatte, one of the best known and ablest 
of the Left Wing leaders. The chief point in these essays is his 
lament over the weakness of the Confédération Générale du Travail, 
and his insistence on the need for working-class education, which has 
always been sadly to seek, not only among the rank and file, but in the 
leaders and propagandists themselves. In the second part of the 
book, two of Monatte’s disciples outline their theory of workers’ 
control. This, with its scheme of Workshop and Works Committees 
and their co-ordination in district and regional organs, follows pretty 
much the same line as those which have been elaborated here and in 
other countries. The authors, however, see no hope of Labour estab- 
lishing control by peaceful encroachment ; the only effective way to 
get it is by direct—and violent—action. The workers must proceed, by 
a logical development of the “stay-in strike,” to occupy and run the 
factories. This plan, they are optimistic enough to think, can be 
effectively put into force in an acute period of unemployment. Mr. 
Slocombe is also among the optimists. ‘‘ A new and brilliant chapter 
in working-class history,” he says, ““was begun in September, 1920, 
when the Italian metal-workers replied to a lock-out by seizing and 
working the foundries.” Those who read that chapter coolly may, 
we think, be a little doubtful about the epithet “ brilliant” ! 


THE CITY 


T matters not how large new issues are, so long as they 
are fixed interest-bearing stocks offering reasonable 
security, they are immediately over-subscribed to an 

extent which allows of very small allotments. This plethora of 
investment money is directly due to bad trade, and one can only 
hope that by the time the Government issues the funding loan 
that is inevitable, it will not be found that all the borrowers, 
who are now meeting with such success, have scooped the pool. 
Just now, tax collections are coming in well, and the lower rates 
for money benefit Government finance in two or three directions ; 
but within the next two years Government short-dated securities 
aggregating no less than £424,000,000 fall due for payment, and 
this obviously cannot be accomplished without fresh borrow- 
ing, which, if trade revives, as we all hope will be the case, will 


——— 


become more difficult than it is now. On Monday, Sir Robert 
Horne announced a changed policy with regard to 

Bonds ; he said that it was not intended to resume the issue of 
Treasury Bonds at a fixed price, but to invite tenders as used 
to be, and now again is, the case with Treasury Bills. This, 
in my opinion, is a great mistake. The public has become 
accustomed to Treasury Bonds bearing a fixed rate of interest, 
and they have brought the Government during the last seven 
months nearly £260,000,000. Now the Treasury propose to 
shut off this invaluable source of funds, and to limit future issues 
of bonds to the money market, which does not want so long- 
dated securities. A popular public investment is now to be 
transferred into a technical security, for which only a few men 
in the money market can tender. The ultimate effect of this 
change will probably be disastrous, but in that respect it will 
not deviate from the general lines of the financial and commercial 
policy of the present Government. 


* * + 


The successful flotation of the Dutch 6 per cent. loan in New 
York marks an important stage in the education of the American 
public with regard to foreign investments, for it is the first loan 
to be placed in New York in a currency other than dollars, and 
it is very flattering to Holland that her bonds, payable in Dutch 
florins, have been so readily accepted across the Atlantic. The 
bonds are being offered at 96 per cent., and are repayable by 
forty equal instalments, beginning in 1932. The American 
investing public will now have a bond which is partly an invest- 
ment and partly a speculation on the future value of a foreign 
currency, and it will be interesting to see if that market will 
be receptive to bonds payable in sterling. Another foreign 
loan shortly to be issued in New York is one of $6,000,000 for 
the City of Montevideo. That some Governments do not approve 
of their citizens speculating in foreign currencies is shown by the 
fact that the Spanish Minister of Finance has issued a notice 
warning his countrymen against speculation in roubles, marks, 
and Austrian crowns at the instigation of an English concern 
which is advertising in the Spanish papers, and offering to send 
the paper money purchased in return for Spanish bank notes. 
The Minister of Finance states that such business is illegal, and 
implies that the paper money thus remitted may be confiscated. 
From a commercial report I learn that Messrs. Babcock and 
Wilcox have delivered to the Northern Railway of Spain the 
first locomotive constructed at their works in that country ; 
this is probably the first locomotive manufactured in Spain. 
The French Trade returns show that during the eleven months 
ended November, the coal imported from England was 4,834,000 
tons, to the value of frs. 633,000,000, as compared with 11,933,000 
tons, to the value of frs. 3,528,000,000, for the corresponding 
period of 1920. This shows how German Reparations are 
causing unemployment among British miners who, by the 
reduced standard of living forced upon them, are made to bear 
part of the burden our statesmen intended to place upon Ger- 
many. 

* * * 

Another rather audacious prospectus published this week is 
that of Totalisators, Limited. This company proposes to work 
a betting system, whereby the money provided by “ backers ” is 
pooled and divided among them after a percentage, not exceeding 
9 per cent., has been deducted for commission, and the prospectus 
includes an opinion by Mr. Douglas Hogg, K.C., Sir R. D. Muir 
and Mr. Francis Hyndman, that the business is legal provided 
the company does not open, keep or use any premises for the 
purpose of betting with persons resorting thereto. The new 
company takes over a private company, registered in March, 
1920, which had a paid-up capital of £1,810, and the capital of 
the new company is £250,000—a pretty big jump. It is not 
clear why so large a capital should be required, and the extra- 
ordinary thing about the prospectus is that, although the original 
company has been in existence for two years, no mention is made 
of the results that have attended its operations during that 
period. In fact, it is difficult to see what assets the shareholders 
are going to receive for their money. The particulars which have 
to be disclosed in the prospectus show that a Mr. Walter Arthur 
Boulting, in consideration of advising and assisting the company 
in reorganising its business and increasing its capital, and paying 
the liabilities of the company not exceeding £900, is to receive 
£3,190 in deferred shares and £17,500 in cash, in addition to 
which he is also to receive, for underwriting or procuring under- 
writing of £100,000 shares, the sum of £7,500, so that it is clear 
where some of the money is going. The board consists of one 
rear-admiral, one colonel, one major, one captain, and one 
esquire. A. Emi Davies. 
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LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME -TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 


99 Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 
Capital fcs. 25,000, q 
| Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 
CIB it nelle 














Roos PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT. ont VALUED 
oe by 1 ‘Sent tal st as eo — 43 Piccadilly. 








and ddress: Bookmen, 
Esta in 1819. 
SCHOOLS. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 

Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Montessori in . Special Housecraft and Domes’ ence branch 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLts and the 
Misses MANVILLE. 


i 
8 
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MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cam late Head 
the . The aim of the is to 


TO LET AND WANTED. 


O LET, four-roomed Bungalow, Thanet vi ~ i 
T Main water. May—mid Poa, ng a "4 am 








VU ASE, DOGDIATELY, small Service Flat; Westminster 
erred; reasonabl t.—Write B v 
10 Great Queen Street, Siessuen. Senden, wee — en 


Ooms oe ar oy furnished Cottage to Let from 
y to end of June. bed: , sitting- $; 
Suit artists. —Miss A. C. Han, Catbrook. Ry He oF 


| = is willing to receive two Paying Guests (married couple or 
two ladies) in her country home, Letchworth Garden City, during May, 

June and July. Good bed-sitting-room and run of house. Large garden 
fine view, close to golf course. One hour from King’s Cross, less from Cambridge. 
m4 ¥: 2 c/o New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 











BX MARCH ss. Mins Deusey seeks two friends, also engaged 
uring day, to share her flat. (Double-bed » ial board.) — . 
land Mansions, West End Lane, Ha > t a NWSE — 


UU. GRADUATE would like two business women to 
join in comfortably furnished flat, sharing expenses. Large double room, 


living room, bathroom, kitchen. Electric light ; b —W 
G., 5 Gt. James Street, W.C. 1. — ee 


Ress with breakfast for gentlewomen. 
Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 











Gas stoves.—Miss 





V \ C I — RICT.—Unturniched ROOMS. Elec. light, bath. 
. . — x 710, : 
a aly aed Bw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








subjects as should be part of - I's ed a year a’ 
200 . s 
~ be | soil. house is delightfully situated 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Yh SODIKER HOUSE, CurysrRook RoaD, GROVE Park, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZB EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARSOF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS STEELE. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
oe BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. She Sane S See 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the S 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
{165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—Healthy and beautiful 
surroundings. Two Senior and one Junior Boarding Houses. Inclusive 
fees from {80 a year. HOUSE EXHIBITIONS effecting considerable 

teductions in fees awarded by examinations in MAY.—Particulars and prospectus 
from the Head Master, Rev. DupLEY Symon, M.A. 


O-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. 

THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN (recognised by the Board 

of Education), for Boys and Girls, 10-17 years of age. Inclusive fee {99 
per annum.—Full particulars from the HEAD MASTER. 








IPTREE HALL, ESSEX, under the direction of Norman 
MacMunn (B.A. Oxon.), author of ‘‘ The Child’s Path to Freedom” ae 
an education based on realities and the discipline of life. Swimming, man 

activities. Prospectus on application 





ADY wants another to share home, near Warwick. Boating.— 
a3 717, NEW STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, |Kingsway, London, 
“A. 2. 





ORTRAIT SKETCHES, by R.A. Exhibitor, {2 2s.—NANcy 
SHEPPARD, 61 New Oxford Street, W. 1. 





ELICATE CHILDREN received in house of woman doctor 

Very healthy neighbourhood. Excellent co-educational school.—Writ¢ 

we Box 716, NEW STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London 
2 2. 


APPY LESSONS.—Oxford Woman Graduate (28), trained 
teacher, 3 years’ experience, takes few children for daily lessons. Neighbour- 
hood of Earl’s Court. Modern educational methods. Children’s terest 

= eS 74 first consideration. Moderate terms.—Apply Mrs. VinTER, 27 John 
ee a Ss 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free entimata Loser Turnine Co. (Dept. “E”) 
97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 
EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 22J Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


aa HE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.”’—Congenial 
and intellectual friendships are formed through the U.C.C. (not matrimonial). 
Estd. over 20 years.—For interesting particulars send stam , addressed 

envelope to the Secretary, 16 N.S., Cambridge Street, London, 5.W.1. 


STROLOGY.—Obtain special astrological study of your life by 

an Expert Astrologer. Business, Changes, Matrimony, Future Prospects. 

Send birth date, P.O. 1s. and stamp.—Mr. Lzo Lyon, 34 (H. 59) Moorfields, 
Liverpool. 




















T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

A Day School. Girls 8to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 
Education without residence {40 p.a.—Pvincipal: Miss Aticm J. Rosuvson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, of Siz tari Deny Cottage. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


S*; GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-cls classes. Mentemsos! esethede and Kerri educa- 
ated on gravel soll.’ soe feet above sea-level, For further particulars, app! 


P N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physical 
* addition to usual ar = vw WY A - he 

Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. , 

Li*>°o™ HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, 


Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Estab. (A.M.P.) 1849. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £47,000,000 Annual Income - - £6,750,000 
“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bourne’s Insurance Directory. 


























Apply for Prospectus to the 
London Office: 37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 











INVALIDS! In the Domesticated Sunlight Treatment is Your 
Health.--1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent's Park. 





Bratt is the cuty absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroaches and B' beetles, 18. od., 38., or 58. 6d. per tin, post free, from 
Howartgs, 171 Crookemore Road, Shethela, 
) hg et you will get the SALMON-ODY BALL and 
SOCKET TRUSS. But why wait?—Particulars from Satmon-Opy, Lrp., 
7? New Oxford Street, London. 








TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING AND REPORTING.—Type-copying of 
every description intelligently and pouasy undertaken. 
Expert reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary 
shorthand typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
OFFIce, 7 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 21565. 


UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and somptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham 4 mn ton, Bristol. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANR, 
1 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 

XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
tately copied. ys, Testimonials. Moderate terms. WN’ years’ literary 

e Hitpitcs, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 

UTHORS’ MSS. and General Typewriting undertaken. Post or 

apply to S. C. Merrick, 8 St. George's Terrace, Primrose Hill, N.W. 1. 




















EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about ten words.) Box Numbers 
Sixpence extra. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of 
insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 
tisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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The British Task in Starving Russia 


The period of dispersed effort in the relief of the Russian Famine is at an 
end. The three British Relief Funds:— 


THE RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 
THE SAVE THE | CHILDREN FUND, 


THE FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE. 


which have hitherto worked separately, have now combined their efforts. 
Unity means economy and efficiency. 


SIR BENJAMIN ROBERTSON, K.C.M.G., 


who has wide experience of famine administration in India, and recently 
visited the Volga Region with the consent of H.M. Government, has placed 
his expert knowledge at the disposal of the United 


ALL-BRITISH APPEAL 


A definite task is now assigned to the energy and generosity of the British 
Nation. On us solely it will depend to keep the population alive in the 
districts allotted to us, Buzuluk and Saratoff, and to prevent these rich 
corn-growing lands from becoming an untilled desert. 
Our task is two-fold: 
1. To continue up to the harvest in August the feeding of the 
530,000 CHILDREN whom the Friends and the Save the 
Children Fund are now supporting. 
2. To undertake the feeding of the ADULT population in this area. 
In these villages Sir Benjamin Robertson saw houses in which the grown-up 
inmates were dying, while the children were being fed in the relief kitchens. 
Russia cannot be reconstructed if only orphaned children survive the famine. 
Think of the future of Europe’s food supply. 


POOH EEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE EE EEE EEE ES SHEESH EEE EEEEEEHEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE 


Sir BENJAMIN ROBERTSON reports that: 


1.—This is infinitely worse than any Indian famine. 

2.—There is no food left in the famine area, ad the people, where not fed by 
the Russian Government or the Relief Funds, are subsisting on a sort of flour 
made from tree bark or grass. 











3.—The mortality is already appalling. 
4.—The victims are simple, unpolitical peasants. 
5.—The work of the British Organisations in the field is efficient and economical. 


6.—All supplies reach the famine-stricken intact. 
OUR HONOUR AS A NATION IS INVOLVED. 
15/- WILL SAVE A LIFE. 











Donations, which may, if desired, be earmarked for any of the three Funds, 
should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, ALGERNON MAUDSLAY, Eszq., 
C.B.E., for the 
ALL-BRITISH APPEAL FOR THE RUSSIAN FAMINE, 
Room 44F, 35 Albemarle Street, London, W. 1. 
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